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Nearly a decade ago, my husband 
Jared and I spent a year traveling 
through Europe and Latin America 
studying popular Catholicism. We co- 
ordinated much of our itinerary around 
religious festivals, pilgrimages and 
sites dedicated to the devotion of Mary 
in her many incarnations. Among the 
dozens of holy sites we visited, we saw 
the “Dark Virgin” of Copacabana in 
Lake Titicaca, Bolivia; celebrated the 
Virgin of Guadalupe’s Feast Day at her 
basilica in Mexico City; and sang Ave 
Maria by candlelight among thousands 
of worshippers in Fatima, Portugal. 

One of our stops brought us to 
a shrine in Loreto, Italy, where the 
Catholic Church maintains that the brick walls of Mary’s 
childhood home were flown by angels from Nazareth 
sometime in the Middle Ages. Enshrined beneath the 
decadent vaulted ceiling of the basilica is a rustic brick 
cottage with the Latin “Here the WORD was made 
FLESH” engraved in the doorway. Between these 
humble walls, some Catholics believe, the miracle of the 
Immaculate Conception took place. By the time we left, 
the surrounding images had almost convinced me of the 
immaculateness of this story: a serenely smiling woman 
made a literal vessel of God via a laser beam of light 
directed at her womb. 

As we left the basilica, we shuffled through the usual 
scene of tarp-covered tables glittering with a treasure 
trove of bedazzled plastic keepsakes emblazoned with 
Mary’s image. One such object of devotion was a small 
hologram postcard with a picture of Mary “great with 
child” riding a donkey led by Joseph into Bethlehem. 

A slight turn of the wrist and the hologram was trans- 
figured into the image of Mary nuzzling the baby Jesus 
in her arms in the haloed light of the stable. Though not 
a mother at the time, I knew enough to laugh out loud 
with recognition that they skipped an important part 

of the story here! Experience has taught me that very 
few women gloss over the grisly details surrounding 
the labor and delivery of their children. Though I had 
seen thousands of images of Mary swaddling Jesus in 
the manger, or Mary suckling Jesus at her breast, I was 
suddenly struck with the realization that I had never seen 





anything depicting Mary in labor, let 
alone actually delivering the son who 
would become a God. 

As I’ve searched art books and 
the internet in vain for images of 
Mary laboring in childbirth I’ve 
come across many discussions about 
how Mary may have experienced a 
labor devoid of pain, how the birth 
itself may have been divine in ways 
that transcended the “unseemly” 
nature of mortal entry. But as a Mor- 
mon, this notion just doesn’t seem to 
jibe theologically. As Mormons we 
are taught that coming into the world 
is all about being veiled from God 
and experiencing the pains and glo- 
ries of mortality on the assumption that “all these things 
shall give [us] experience” critical to our eternal progres- 
sion. Yet when it comes time to share our faith with each 
other, we tend to gloss over these experiences, sanitizing 
our own story to highlight the triumph of an abstract 
notion of “faith” rather than the realities that honed and 
strengthened it. So much of who we become and the be- 
liefs we hold are born between the elegant shimmers of 
the hologram. I think it’s as true for us as I believe it was 
for Mary—divine faith is created not from being spared 
the intense experience of mortal life but from experienc- 
ing and wrestling with it fully. 

And so, like Kathleen Peterson’s painting of women 
quilting a spiritual patchwork on our cover, this issue is 
dedicated to celebrating the details, the craft that con- 
stitutes personal belief in all its hard beauty. From an 
interview with Camille, a convert who has found God 
even amidst the bleakest of circumstances in Baltimore, 
to Kimberly Burnett’s reflections on her hope in the face 
of potential loss, to Amanda Olsen’s candor about what 
happens when one comes to God as much by accident as 
by faith, this issue explores the miraculous moments that 
sparkle from the midst of mortal grit, the moments the 
nativity hologram missed. 

Wishing all of our readers a joyous and luminous 
Christmas Season, 

Aimee Evans Hickman, December 2010 


Have a letter to the Editors or a submission for 
Exponent IT? Email us at editor@exponentii.org. 


A Reconnection 


Dear Editors, 

I wanted to let you know how 
much I appreciated your most recent 
issue. What a breath of fresh air and 
infusion of hope and excitement to 
hear the many voices. A few years 
ago my wife Corey and I said good- 
bye to a congregation where most of 
the cultural expectations of Mormon- 
ism had been abandoned. While our 
new congregation has some wonder- 
ful Saints whom we admire, it is a 
more “traditional” ward, complete 
with said expectations in full effect. 
I have been keenly aware over the 
past few years how much Corey has 
missed her interactions with her old 
gang of strong, opinionated, warm, 
compassionate, and independent 
sisters. She is simply jam-packed 
with insights, creativity, flexibility, 
compassion, decency, etc. etc; it is 
so painful to see it all turn inward 
and emerge again as nothing but an 
angst-ridden shadow of itself. Even 
if she doesn't see it, I feel she is 
doing a great work here simply by 
being herself as much as she is able 
and letting people see a version of a 
Mormon woman who has fully dedi- 
cated herself to what is most impor- 
tant without looking over her shoul- 
der all the time to see who approves 
of her specific implementation. I 
am equally confident in the positive 
influence your publication serves in 
the lives of many, and I hope as my 
wife reconnects in spirit with like- 
minded women through Exponent II 
that she will find a way to broadcast 
her goodness in its fullness. 

As a side note, Corey is not the 
only one who misses being sur- 
rounded by women who share their 
beautiful minds freely without the 


self-consciousness and filtering that 
comes with the all-too-common, 
wholly unnecessary, and potentially 
harmful over-emphasis on priesthood 
governance. I miss them too! We’re 
looking forward to the next issue 
already. 

Gratefully yours, 

Cort Johnson 





What is a Mormon feminist? 


Dear Emily and Aimee, 

I would love to see an issue talk- 
ing about what a Mormon Feminist 
is. 1am ambivalent about the moni- 
ker. There is so much power in the 
label to divide women into camps 
and to alienate more moderate femi- 
nists. I am not in favor of women 
holding the priesthood nor do I 
subscribe to praying to a Heavenly 
Mother, but I consider myself a femi- 
nist in promoting women’s contribu- 
tions, acknowledging their crucial 
history in our Church, and crusading 
for more equity in decision making. 
I would like to hear women’s voices 
across a wide spectrum. 

I look forward to future editions 
and applaud your efforts to promote 
unity and respect among diversity. 
Let us celebrate what unifies and en- 
nobles us. 

Sincerely, 
Alice Hemming 


A Balm of Sisterhood 


Dear Exponent II Editors, 

I just wanted to tell everyone that 
worked on the recent magazine that I 
finally got a chance to finish reading 
it and that I have been truly filled. 
There was so much there that lifted 
my spirit and gave me some hope. 
I'm currently tailspinning around 
many of the most central LDS 
Feminist subjects and was feeling 
a little suffocated and hopeless and 
dark about it all. But the words on 
those pages gave me air to breathe 
and provided a balm to soothe my 
pain. I never understood why people 
sometimes refer to these issues as 
wounds, but it truly is painful to 
have so much that makes no sense 
and have no source for answers 
other than the ones I am responsible 
for finding for myself. That's a lot 
of pressure, but you all provide me 
wonderful examples of how to navi- 
gate these wild waters. 

Thank you for your sisterhood 
(I especially loved Megan Raynes’ 
thoughts on that) and for your efforts 
to share these truths with women 
everywhere. The greatest comfort 
I have right now is knowing that 
wherever this life leads, if there are 
women like you where I end up, I'll 
be in good company. 

Sincerely, 
Courtney Cooke 


P.S. I wish I could have a book group 
discussion about many of the pieces 
in the last issue and that I could tell 
each contributor what I thought of 
their additions. Bravo all around! 


Amanda Olson 
Columbia, Maryland 


I am a thinker. I wish my head 
was filled with useful, helpful 
ideas—engineering projects or sus- 
tainable design projects or anything 
medicinal—but it isn’t. My head is 
full of worries, analyses, should- 
have replays, and fragmented to-do 
lists. | went to graduate school at 
twenty-two, and I found a lovely 
place for my addled brain to not only 
fit in, but to excel. Replaying and 
reconsidering were foundational to 
my discipline, and my ability to me- 
ticulously disassemble came together 
nicely with my new approaches 
to re-hanging and re-framing. For 
the first time, I felt that my anxiety 
had validity. I felt that my life-long 
attention to detail had finally found 
validation with a peer group. It was 
a glorious, intensely spiritual period 
for me. 

My initial evolution from anxiety 
to critical thought was hard-fought 
and beautiful; maintaining that path- 
way of reasoning today mostly feels 
hard. 

Maybe Peter was a thinker—or 
perhaps it was just audacity. He was 
the only one who asked Christ to 
prove himself when Christ walked 
toward their ship on the tempestu- 
ous sea. “Lord,” Peter says, “if it 
be thou, bid me come unto thee on 
the water.” So Christ calls Peter to 
come, and he does—he walks onto 
the water by himself. But when Peter 
becomes nervous and starts to sink, 
I wonder if it is because he started 
thinking—treally thinking—about 
what he was doing. And since he 
knew himself as well as the param- 
eters of the natural world, he knew 
that he had to reconsider what was 


being presented as his possibility. Pe- 
ter’s critical attention to detail causes 
him to sink beneath the weight of the 
distraction. It’s the rules that won’t 
let him believe. 

This happens to my boy when he 
plays five-year-old soccer with his 
purple-clad team. He can corner kick 
the ball the length of the field when 
his brain is still noticeably tethered 
to the robots and mechanics of his 
imagination. He even fails to notice 
where the ball goes after he makes 
contact with it because he’s too busy 
mentally recalibrating the lasers of 
his space ship or his rockets or his 
racing car. But when he’s present, 
when he’s focused, it’s all too heavy. 
He calculates, and then he’s clumsy, 
and he sputters his kick or misses 
the ball entirely. The details are his 
favorite thing and they are also his 
deterrent. 

In this particularly sensitive 
period for the LDS Church, I am try- 
ing my best to be less sensitive. I’m 
trying to quiet the details that some- 
times snag me and see, instead, ways 
to allow for gaps that don’t have to 
be named or filled or reworked. And 
it doesn’t always go well. I’m trying 
to respectfully entertain the ques- 
tions that have crept down from the 
top shelf where I’d hid them behind 
all the tools you amass but only use 
once, like the bookbinding clamps 
and the candy thermometer. 

These are questions about things 
I actually professed as truth just a 
few Fast Sundays ago. I’m trying to 
pray in ways that mean something 
to me. These prayers are deflated 
lists, they’re a giant shrug. I give 
them so honestly that the only emo- 
tion I think I express is exhaustion. 
I’m trying to save my siding with 


Nephi’s exasperated brothers until 
my husband and I are upstairs alone, 
rather than at breakfast with our 
Book of Mormon Reader attempts 

at family scripture study. I’m trying 
to keep my critical eye covered with 
distractions or tears so I can worship 
in a way that might allow some light 
to pierce the cloudiness I can feel ac- 
cumulating. I’m trying to not let the 
rules keep me from believing. 

And some moments, it happens. 
I sit in Relief Society on Sunday next 
to my mother who is visiting from 
out of town. The lesson is on faith, 
and the instructor gives it exactly 
right. Exactly. She hasn’t sought out 
obscurity to support her thesis, be- 
cause she believes in the simplicity 
of her thesis. I can feel the power of 
her belief. I don’t know her, but I can 
tell she’s a thinker, too. Only she’s 
the kind I'd like to be—thoughtful, 
not calculating, clear, and unhur- 
ried. She even looks at my face at 
the right moments and I have to bite 
my tongue and blink quickly so my 
mother won’t see me weeping, my 
mother who has railed against God 
to the point of insanity but never 
stopped believing in His order, His 
instruction, His way. 

This lesson, my son, my mother, 
Peter—they remind me that belief is 
just as much mental orchestration as 
it is critical thinking, that believing 
means disconnecting from all the 
rules and reasons that make what I’m 
hoping seem impossible. If I climb 
into the precarious hammock my 
thinking creates—as comforting and 
sound as it seems to be—I can only 
lull myself for a while. Then the agi- 
tation starts again and the questions 
bore new holes and I feel the ropes 
breaking and I know the ground un- 


derneath is hard and close. But when 
I allow myself to remember that the 
reality of belief is letting go—not 
permitting, not turning a blind eye, 
not being complicit, not hiding, just 
suspending my thinking—then I find 
that I don’t have to feel trapped by 
the precariousness. Then I find that 
although the trickiness still exists, 
there’s also room for rest. 

I need to believe that Peter 
walked on a stormy sea, despite be- 
ing pompous and cynical. My son 
needs to believe that he can connect 
his foot to the ball, no matter where 
his brain is. So many of us Mormons 
need to believe that our questioning 
and grappling doesn’t mean we have 
to walk away from our faith. There is 
room for us to give second chances, 
and room for us to receive them. 

My critical thinking is a natural 
byproduct of my faith; it is this faith 
that also creates the resulting para- 
dox I endure because things cannot 
always be assigned. Ours is a God 
of miracles. And miracles just don’t 
make sense. They don’t follow rules, 
they don’t maintain boundaries, 

they aren’t doled out equitably. Yet 

I continue to believe in them. And 
perhaps that’s the point. I don’t have 
to think up a solution, I just have to 
keep walking. I believe that this God 
of miracles has given me the ability 
to parse and weigh and read closely, 
as well as the agency to use these 
abilities. And I believe this same 
God also asks me to disengage from 
my thinking, from my understand- 
ing of the known and its boundaries, 
from all my trying too hard, and to 
rest—albeit shakily—in my faith. 
This is how the disciple Peter walked 
on water. Perhaps this is how I can 
do something about the monumental 
and impossible things that surround 
me. 
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A SEASONAL PROTESTANT 





Emily Parker Updegraff 
Evanston, Illinois 


I am a Christmas and Easter 
Protestant. Most of the year, I’m a 
Mormon, as I have been all my life, 
but worshiping at other churches 
during the main Christian holidays 
is an integral part of my religious 
life. I attended my first non-Mor- 
mon worship service when I was 
in high school. It was a midnight 
Catholic Mass; my mother, sisters, 
and I thought it would be fun to 
stay up late on Christmas Eve and 
experience a Catholic service. We 
sat in the back of a very full nave. 
When the Eucharist was offered, 


Children Singing by Kirk Richards. 
Used with the artists permission. 
Jkirkrichards.com 





the priest explained that it was only 
for baptized Catholics, so we did 
not partake. This was a relief to me 
because at that time I feared there 
would be something wrong with 
taking emblems blessed by some- 
one without God’s true priesthood. 
But when I now attend a Protestant 
service, I always take communion. 
The mainline Protestant churches 
I have attended explicitly say that 
communion is open to all, and I no 
longer feel that taking it is either dis- 
loyal to my Mormonism or an act of 
dishonesty—that is, participating in 
a ritual I don’t believe in. Protestants 
do not see communion as a renewal 
of covenants the way 
that Mormons do. For 
them, it is simply about 
remembering Christ and 
coming to his table as 
part of a community of 
Christians. So at com- 
munion, I gladly walk to 
the front of the sanctuary 
and dip the bread in the 
grape juice (when it’s 
available—if not, I only 
eat the bread). 

I was married when 
I next attended a non- 
Mormon service. My 
husband was studying 
for a graduate degree 
in organ performance 
and he held jobs as an 
organist for a variety of 
churches in the Chicago 
area. For seven years, I 
attended services every 
week at Lutheran, Epis- 
copalian, Presbyterian, 
and non-denominational 
churches where he 
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worked or substituted. I went to 
church with him every Sunday morn- 
ing, and then we’d attend a Mormon 
service in the afternoon. Sundays 
were long, but I liked going to both 
services. 

After our son was born, however, 
going to church twice each Sunday 
became impossible, and I’ve gradu- 
ally given up attending Protestant 
churches every week. But I never 
miss Holy Week or Christmas. At- 
tending those services has become 
as important to my Christian wor- 
ship practice as is my activity in 
the Mormon Church. One reason is 
that communal worship, particularly 
singing hymns with other people, is 
always very meaningful for me, and 
Christmas services are never held in 
Mormon churches unless Christmas 
Eve or Christmas Day happen to fall 
on a Sunday. Likewise, Mormons 
never hold services during Holy 
Week, and even an Easter Sunday 
service can be swept aside by Stake 
or General Conferences. So I seek a 
place to worship other than my ward 
on these occasions. 

There are other reasons I like at- 
tending protestant services, including 
that I’ve come to like the formality 
of the mainline Protestant liturgy. 
Mormons are doggedly non-litur- 
gical. Our services are extremely 
simple, and we completely ignore 
the Church Year, which starts with 
Advent and is followed by Christ- 
mas, Epiphany, Lent, Holy Week, 
Easter, and Pentecost. While we 
celebrate Christmas and Easter, our 
observance of these religious days is 
often shaped—or even supplanted— 
by Mormon traditions. For example, 
when Joseph Smith’s 200th birthday 
came along on a Christmas Eve Sun- 
day, all the talks in the Sacrament 
Meeting I attended were about Jo- 
seph Smith instead of Christ’s birth. 
In addition, General Conference is 
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Savior, Sinner, Saint by Aimee Evans Hickman 


sometimes held on Easter weekend, 
eliminating the possibility of an Eas- 
ter Sacrament Meeting program. 

I understand that the Mormon 
Church arose in the midst of low- 
church revivalism, and so it naturally 
rejected the trappings of high-church 
tradition (which included an empha- 
sis on ritual, elaborate symbols, and 
a strict order of worship—think of 
St. Peter’s Basilica as high church 
and a Quaker meeting as low 
church). Indeed, perhaps something 
is lost when worship is dictated by 
a strict observance of Church Year 
liturgy, but I’ve grown to love the 
flexible observance of the Church 
Year at the non-denominational 
church where my husband works. 
They sing Christmas hymns before 
Christmas (in some churches, only 
Advent hymns are sung until Christ- 
mas Eve). This non-denominational 
church doesn’t emphasize Lent, but 
they observe Holy Week with Palm 
Sunday, Maundy Thursday, and 
Good Friday Services. After attend- 
ing these services for years, I can no 
longer imagine a Holy Week without 
them. Without a service to go to, 
hymns to sing, and sermons to hear, 


the week before Easter feels like any 
other week to me—nothing special 
other than an egg hunt sometime on 
the weekend. 

In Mormon worship, Palm 
Sunday is usually unacknowledged, 
Holy Week is uneventful, and the 
crucifixion and death of Christ are 
usually mentioned in an Easter Sun- 
day talk only as a brief preamble to 
the story of the Resurrection. Attend- 
ing Holy Week services makes the 
Resurrection on Easter Sunday more 
meaningful to me, because it forces 
me to consider that Christ was stone 
cold dead from Friday night until 
Sunday morning. At one Maundy 
Thursday service I attended, com- 
munion was offered in remembrance 
of Christ’s last supper with his 
disciples. After everyone had been 
served, the pastor poured the wine 
from the cup back into a pitcher and 
said, “On this night, let us remember 
that Christ’s first communion was 
his last supper.” After she said the 
word “supper,” she slammed the 
cup upside down onto the table, and 
the sound snapped through the quiet 
church like a shot. That moment 
made me appreciate for the first time 
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Christmas Trees and the Star of David, Nineteenth Century Magic Lantern Slide 


that the Last Supper was Christ’s last 
meal before his execution, and he 
was taking in the literal and spiritual 
food that would sustain him through 
Gethsemane and the cross. He would 
not eat again until after the Resur- 
rection. His body stopped function- 
ing when he gave up the ghost, his 
metabolism ceased, his muscles 

shut down. He was truly dead for 
three days before he rose on Easter 
Sunday. I don’t think it’s possible to 
fully feel the joy of the Resurrection 
without spending time remembering 
the reality of Christ’s suffering and 
death during Holy Week. 

On another Maundy Thursday, 
dinner was served at church. The 
centerpiece for each table was a col- 
lection of items present at a tradition- 
al Passover Seder, as well as a plate 
of bread and a cup of grape juice. We 
served each other communion—each 
person offering the bread and cup to 


their neighbor at the table. At first, I 
was a little uncomfortable because to 
me the sacrament is something you 
receive from an authority figure. But 
as the woman beside me handed me 
a piece of bread and said, “The body 
of Christ, broken for you,” I felt the 
truth of that in a more real way than I 
had in the previous dozen Sacrament 
Meetings. I felt like part of the body 
of Christ as we served each other the 
symbols of his body. 

Last Easter, I didn’t watch 
General Conference. Some Mormon 
friends of mine thought having Gen- 
eral Conference coincide with Easter 
Sunday was the perfect way to 
remember Easter, at home with their 
families (and their computers). But 
I think there is something irreplace- 
able about worshipping with other 
people. For me, an individual or 
family remembrance cannot replace 
singing hymns and listening to a 


sermon and choir music with a com- 
munity of other believers. I do not 
feel a part of the body of Christ at 
home watching a broadcast or read- 
ing Luke Chapter 2 by myself, and I 
wish Mormons joined in Holy Week 
and Christmas celebrations with their 
Christian sisters and brothers around 
the world. I love holding a candle 
on Christmas Eve and watching the 
flame of my neighbor’s candle light 
mine as we sing “Silent Night.” 

It reminds me of the light Christ 
brought to the world and of our duty 
as Christians to share his love and 
light with others. The experience is 
not something that can be replicated 
in my home. 

I understand why early Mormons 
rejected the liturgical traditions of 
their Catholic and Protestant for- 
bearers. They were creating a new 
faith tradition whose future was not 
necessarily secure, and I admire 
their pluck in forming their own 
worship style, writing many of their 
own hymns, and creating a unique 
tradition of lay leadership and lay 
preaching. Still, I feel the baby has 
been thrown out with the bath water 
regarding church liturgy, and I long 
for the LDS Church to tip its hat to 
the Church Year. I think we could 
create Holy Week and Christmas Eve 
services in uniquely Mormon ways, 
perhaps having potluck dinners fol- 
lowed by short Sacrament Meetings 
on Maundy Thursday and holding 
firesides on Good Friday. Christmas 
Eve services could involve a Christ- 
mas pageant given by the Primary 
children, followed by caroling. 
General Conference could be held a 
week early when Easter falls on the 
first weekend of April. Until then, I 
will worship in my own way, attend- 
ing the services that bring me most 
meaning in each season of the 
year. @ 
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Exponent II 


Moments of discovery within the lives of women and the world around them. 


Telling the Truth: Culture Shock, Hip Hop, and the Power of Authentic Self-Expression 


by Crystal Bever 
Zilla, Washington 


“T will tell you what I will do 
and what I will not do,” James Joyce 
informs us in his autobiographical 
A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man. “\ will not serve that in which 
I no longer believe, whether it call 
itself my home, my fatherland, or 
my church: and I will try to express 
myself in some mode of life or art 
as freely as I can and as wholly as 
I can.” Eighty years earlier, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson wrote simply, “Insist 
on yourself; never imitate.” I have 
often returned to these words over 
the last twenty years since I first read 
them as a teenager. In that time, they 
have only grown more powerful, a 
soft felt-edged hammer that struck 
a taut chord in my soul, thrumming, 
vibrating, and reverberating into a 
full-bodied harmony with my life 
and my evolving sense of purpose. 

I spent the first seven years of 
my life in a small mining town in the 
rolling foothills of Arizona that was 
more like a camp than a city. In the 
late 1970s and early 80s, Globe was 
home to a small segment of white, 
working-class Americans isolated 
between the rattlesnake-infested 
hills and caves. In minutes, sudden 
thunderstorms would transform the 
hard, cracked clay yard of our dou- 
ble-wide trailer into a soupy mud. 
Scorpions and centipedes would 
make nests in the sparse shade under 
our rusted-out slide. In my childhood 
memory, nothing existed outside the 
trailer park, and all of the men in this 


blighted, barren landscape worked 
(or, more often than not, stood on 
picket lines) with my father in the 
mystical copper mine that was some- 
where up the highway, past the cave 
that gaped like a glaring skull. 

I was the youngest child of six in 
an unusually strict Mormon fam- 
ily. My mother insisted that “decent 
ladies” only wore dresses, and would 
send me to school only on the very 
coldest winter mornings in patched, 
hand-me-down pants that I wore 
over my bunched-up skirt, with the 
strict injunction that I would remove 
the pants as soon as the frost disap- 
peared from the ground. We went 
to church, we sang hymns in the 
evenings when we had no electricity, 
huddled under blankets around a ker- 
osene heater in a small bedroom, and 
watched Little House on the Prairie 
and Andy Griffith reruns when we 


had power. When I started third 
grade, my mother arbitrarily decided 
that my brother and I showed the 
most intellectual promise among her 
six children, and somehow scraped 
together the money to send us 

down the hill to the private Catho- 
lic school, away from the “coarse” 
influences of the public school. My 
time in Arizona was an odd, sterile 
bubble of Mormonism and Catholi- 
cism, the sequestered life of nuns, 
somber men in dark suits, and sun 
that bleached sound, sight, and smell 
from the landscape. 

In 1982, after months of striking, 
the copper mine closed, and Globe 
became a ghost town. My family 
moved west to find work, and we 
eventually settled in San Ysidro, 

a poor community of San Diego 
whose boundaries butted up against 
the Mexican border. There, traffic on 
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the interstate piled up for miles, cars 
waiting to pass through the chaos of 
the border crossing into the outskirts 
of Tijuana. Dirty children who spoke 
a jumble of English and Spanish left 
their cardboard homes just south of 
the border in the early light to hawk 
their wares to middle class Ameri- 
cans waiting to pass into Mexico. On 
my street, rival currency exchange 
booths made from plywood posted 
hourly changes to hand-written num- 
bers representing exchange rates. In 
our mildew-stained bathroom, the 
heady, pungent smell of marijuana 
wafted under the bathtub from the 
apartment next door. My brother, 
who excelled at all things technical, 
rigged an alarm to a light switch for 
the times when Mexican families, 
trying to slip past the border patrol 
that stalked our neighborhood, would 
crouch in fear under our window- 
sills with their shotguns. My mother 
was terrified of them. Sometimes at 
night helicopters would find them 
with a spotlight and border agents 
would run onto our spotty, brown 
grass, yelling and wrestling desper- 
ate families to the ground at gun- 
point. Mine was a small, white face, 
peering through the curtains, trying 
to make sense of a world that looked 
nothing like Andy Griffith or the hal- 
lowed brick halls of the Holy Angels 
Catholic School and Convent. 

I was one of three white girls in 
my elementary school. The girls at 
the Catholic school in Globe had 
been pink and rosy, dressed in crisp 
white, red, and black uniforms while 
they played on the swings when it 
was sunny or played Old Maid or 
Go Fish when it was stormy. The 
girls at La Mirada Elementary wore 
tight, acid-washed jeans, teased their 
hair, already wore bras and shaved 
their armpits in fourth grade. They 
strutted around the playground in an 
aggressive, sexual, and oddly mascu- 
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line way. I quickly learned that Ana 
was not to be crossed. If I made eye 
contact too long, spoke to a certain 
boy, or said her name to someone 
else, her dark eyes would flash and I 
would find myself nose-to-nose with 
her as she yelled things in Span- 

ish that I didn’t need a translator to 
understand. 

The boys carried spray paint in 
their backpacks (until they were 
frisked by a teacher) and wore 
big, chunky shoes without laces. 
Although break-dancing was pun- 
ishable by a trip to the principal’s 
office and, for repeat-offenders, 
suspension, at recess the boys would 
gather in a knot in a secluded hall- 
way where they would spin on their 
backs and heads, spiraling, rocking, 
popping, boasting with their bodies 
and their mouths. It was an art form 
I had never experienced, one that 
enthralled me, intimidated me, and 
made me feel rebellious just standing 
on the edge of the circle in my flow- 
ered dress with ribbons in my blonde 
hair. Each dancer was unique, with 
his own distinctive moves. Even if 
he performed the same technical 
move as another, the way in which 
he delivered it would be his own. 





At nine years old, I remem- 
ber being told at home and church 
what to think, what to believe, what 
to wear, what to say, and who to 
emulate. I remember watching those 
boys and envying the fact that they 
owned their bodies and they knew 
themselves well enough to create 
their own style, their own way of 
talking, their own way of moving, in 
blatant defiance of authority. After 
a lifetime of being taught to copy 
others, I understood for the first time 
in my life that it was possible to be 
an individual, to discover who I was, 
what I liked, what I thought, what I 
wanted, independent of anyone else. 
I hated my dresses, hated my neatly- 
trimmed bangs. Watching the boys 
break dance, strut, and brag, I felt 
suffocated, an imitation, a hardly- 
substantial copy of my mother, my 
sisters, my church congregation. I 
didn’t know until that time that I 
could choose to be different. 

As I entered my teenage years, 
hip-hop music began to intrude upon 
my consciousness. We sang hymns at 
home. My mother shunned that “vul- 
gar street music” and anything with 
a strong bass beat was categorically 
banned from our house. While ob- 
sessed with purity—spiritual, physi- 
cal and racial purity—my parents 
enforced our austere family codes 
with violence. My older sisters, more 
rebellious than I, were kept home 
from school to hide black eyes, my 
brother mutely endured the occa- 
sional stray belt buckle that smashed 
into his kneecap, rendering his knee 
cap soft and fluid. I spent my days 
making myself as silent and invisible 
as possible and my nights cringing 
soundlessly, pulling away from the 
fingers that would spider their greedy 
way across my body in the darkness. 
I was afraid I would never be strong 
enough to be myself or find my own 
identity. My existence was spent in 


denial, in voicelessness, in a deter- 
mined erasure of thought, will, or 
feeling. 

But in the afternoons and late 
at night, after the intruding fingers 
had left me in confused and shamed 
isolation, I would sit with my ear 
next to my radio, the sound barely 
audible, listening and memorizing 
the music of originality, of power, 
of aggression and resistance. Run- 
D.M.C., Salt-n-Pepa, the Beastie 
Boys, and Public Enemy made me 
feel alive inside my husk of skin. My 
siblings and I lived in a culture of 
silence and isolation. We didn’t dis- 
cuss with each other what happened 
in our house. So when Public Enemy 
rhymed in the summer of 1989 (Do 
the Right Thing), “Our freedom of 
speech is freedom or death/We got 
to fight the powers that be,” I felt a 
craving grow inside me for that free- 
dom, the freedom to tell the truth, to 
live authentically, to resist what was 
twisted and evil. 

In the fall of 1989, my family 
moved again, this time to the Pa- 
cific Northwest. My mother felt safe 
and at home back in white bread 
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America, where the only music we 
heard on our streets was the light 
and rosy strains of country and 

pop. Although the scars remained, 
the violence in our home gradu- 
ally diminished. I immersed myself 
in the study of classical piano and 
lost track of hip hop music. But the 
seeds of individuality and the desire 
for self-expression, resistance, and 
authentication had been sown in me 
in those seven turbulent years I spent 
in the slums of San Ysidro, watching 
the oppressed, the criminalized, and 
the marginalized create their own 
beauty, their own sense of self, their 
own voice. I wouldn’t begin to find 
my own voice and my own strength 
to resist until I left home five years 
later, but since then, I have come 

to cherish my freedom of speech, 
particularly as a writer. 

Years later, I now have my own 
son, who is navigating his own 
distinctive place in the world. This is 
particularly challenging for him as a 
biracial child in an all-white family 
and a racist community. Sometimes 
I witness his awareness of Differ- 
ence. I watch his attempts to erase 
the distance he perceives between 
himself and his peers. When he begs 
me to cut his curls so short that his 
hair might pass for straight, when 
he tells me that a seven year old 
at school told him he was bound 
for prison because “everyone with 
brown skin goes to jail,” when he 
hears racial slurs and comes home 
with a cut lip or a black eye, my 
heart breaks. It breaks not simply out 
of empathy for the pain he endures, 
but more because I sense the larger 
danger of him fading to invisibility. 
I remember the cut lips and black 
eyes from my own childhood and my 
consequent reflexive efforts to erase 
myself, because an invisible me 
could not be hurt. My son, at eight 
years old, is handsome, rebellious, 


smart, funny, stubborn, lazy, loves 
video games, and is frighteningly 
sensitive to the emotions and needs 
of others. He is, in short, as unique 
and precious as every other child, 
another pearl on the priceless strand 
of humanity, but his is the voice 

that has been historically, ritually 
silenced. As I watch him, listen to 
him, and learn lessons I could only 
learn from him, I am convinced that 
the world needs his voice, his indi- 
viduality. This is the lesson I have 
struggled to learn: that we are all 
beyond price, distinct and rare, that 
all of us are essential—that my voice 
is indispensable. I must tell the truth 
as I experience it. My son must tell 
his own truth. And somehow, in the 
cacophony of voices, as each person 
speaks his or her personal truth with- 
out shame or apology, we might step 
closer to a harmonic, overarching 
truth that will propel us into a kinder 
and brighter future. 

As a child standing on the edge 
of the break dancing cipher, what 
moved me was not simply an art 
form. What changed my life was 
bearing witness to the human spirit’s 
struggle to find meaning and expres- 
sion in the face of abuse and ritual 
silencing. I often return to that image 
as I continue to search for my own 
voice and my own truths. I imagine 
my son, content with his curls and 
his lovely caramel skin, dancing his 
very soul into being. My challenge 
is to instill in him that same spirit of 
individuality and strength forged not 
just by white intellectuals like Em- 
erson and Joyce, but by philosopher- 
warriors of the hood, like KRS-One 
and Afrika Bambaataa, who forge 
strength from weakness, creativity 
from desperate need, beauty from 
ashes, and who always, always, 
question those voices that seek to 
demean and disempower. 


The experiences of Mormon women traveling, working and living outside the United States. 


Muddy Hands and Grateful Hearts: Mormon Women in Gulu 2010 


by Judy Dushku 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


Leaning back against the wall of 
a Ugandan Acholi house, I looked up 
at the thatch overhang that provided 
shade. I sat on what was called the 
“veranda,” about 14 inches high and 
wide, jutting out along the bottom 
of the hut to provide a bench. This 
veranda had been plastered over 
many times with pale-colored mud 
that had hardened to a soft sheen. 
While resting I could see others sit- 
ting on their own verandas watching 
these strange American women who 
had come to their village to visit and 
work. 

My longtime friend and house 
building buddy, Linda, was not 
sitting on a veranda watching and 
reflecting like me. She was adding 
another layer of sun-baked bricks 
to the wall we had been working on 
since morning. She never stopped. 
Like the other women in our del- 
egation, she had labored tirelessly 
building our assigned house. All of 
us had hoisted bricks, mixed and 
applied the mud mortar, smoothed 
the rough places, and played with 
curious children at the same time. 
Although I could not see them all 
from my veranda perch, I imagined 
the sight of my Mormon sisters 
working throughout the village, 
following and learning from their 
Acholi guides, their hands covered 
in the deep red clay that is character- 
istic of the Gulu area. 

After much consultation, the 
community had agreed to allow 
American women to do what is 


normally men’s work. The Acholi 
had been told in advance about our 
desire to build houses. Their citizen’s 
council determined which families 
would be chosen as beneficiaries of 
our efforts. My wisest friends who 
do humanitarian aid work and know 
“best practices” emphasized that in 
trying to do something helpful in 
traditional communities, it is impor- 
tant to have a local ally working with 
community leaders to learn what 
they think is most needed and who 
should be the appropriate recipients. 
It had taken months to negotiate and 
arrange our intentions, but looking 
into the faces of the Acholi men and 
women around us, I could see that 
this preparation was indeed wise. I 
saw the gentle acceptance of our un- 
usual act of bursting into their lives, 
outfitted with heavy sneakers rather 
than flip flops, wearing sun visors 
where the Acholi people went hatless 
in the noonday sun. 

The community decided that we 
could build houses under the super- 
vision of two men per hut. The lead- 
ers had chosen eight people deemed 
“most vulnerable” and therefore, 
deserving of a new home. Linda and 
I were building a house for a woman 
named Nighty. I sat wondering about 
Nighty’s life. I had heard that she 
was a “war widow” who had lost all 
of her own children in the wars and 
had now been assigned six others to 
care for as long as she was able. We 
learned that it is the custom of the 
Acholi people of this region to give 
orphans to the widows in their com- 
munities and then look after these 
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families to some extent. Somehow 
she provided for her dependents with 
no obvious resources or means of 
income. When we asked her about 
her life, Nighty told us (through a 
translator) that her greatest source of 
pride was that four of her children 
attended the village school. 

This part of Uganda has been in 
the eye of the storm for twenty-five 
years of war between the “rebel” 
group, the Lord’s Resistance Army 
(noted for its horrific atrocities over 
years of conflict) and the civilian 
population, supposedly protected 
by the Ugandan national govern- 
ment’s army but in truth, offered 
only superficial assistance over these 
decades. People in every part of the 
Gulu region were either slaughtered 
or abducted into rebel armies where 





they were killed, injured, or turned 
into slaves of various sorts. People 
left behind had been driven by the 
government into large, squalid 
Internally Displaced Persons’ (IDP) 
camps, surrounded by wire, left with 
no employment, almost no services, 
and sustained at the most minimal 
level by erratic deliveries of food 
stuffs and water from the United Na- 
tions (UN). 

In Gulu virtually everyone is 
what is commonly called “war- 
affected,” and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that all suffer to some 
degree from Post Traumatic Stress 
Syndrome (PTSS). Many young 
men and women were abducted as 
children, taken into “the bush” and 
forced to do and endure unspeakable 
things that forever changed them. 
They spent years as soldiers or sex 
slaves, the girls bearing children 
alone or with the help of another 
young girl suddenly a midwife by 
default. Many saw their families 
killed. Some were forced into killing 
their own brothers, cousins, parents 
or best friends. Others hardly re- 
member what ugly events took place 
amid weeks of starvation and bouts 
of malaria and diarrhea. Sometimes 
years later, children got away only to 


find themselves in equally horrible 
conditions with the regular army. 

Or if they were lucky, they found 
their way to a hospital with a trained 
staff that could treat their physical 
wounds and illnesses and introduce 
them to basic trauma counseling. 

I could see Nighty as I looked to 
my left. She sat straight-backed on 
the ground in a cleared area. She had 
an infant wrapped to her back, and a 
larger but sickly baby lying languid- 
ly on her lap, whimpering. Nighty 
was stripping long pieces of outer 
bark from smooth six-foot bamboo 
poles. I could see that the strips of 
tough green bark cut her fingers; 
but she was unflinching as she tore 
off and piled up a reserve of these 
sinewy ribbons. She set about braid- 
ing rapidly, making an even, strong 
rope, occasionally tugging to test the 
strength. Others around her looked 
on approvingly. I looked up into the 
roof over my head and could see 
that she was braiding the rope that 
would hold the bundles of long grass 
onto the bamboo frame that formed 
a dome. I had wondered where the 
rope was coming from. There was 
none in the supplies piled at each 
building site. Nighty, knowing that 
we would provide the bricks and 


pay for the roof grass and bamboo 
frames, determined that she would 
supply the rope for what would be 
her new home. 

Feeling guilty for my extended 
rest, I asked Nighty if I could take 
the child on her lap. Several men and 
women quickly appeared to explain 
that the child was very ill and might 
be dangerous to me. I must not take 
her. I pushed, but they pushed back 
and I finally conceded. The sick girl 
was Nighty’s to help thrive or to see 
die, they explained. Only Nighty 
would know what to do. I was sure 
they were right but I wished I could 
do more. 

As a consolation, I asked a young 
father watching Linda work if he 
would allow me to hold his lovely 
newborn daughter. Would he take 
my place beside Linda and build the 
home, I asked. It seemed as though 
he had been waiting to be invited, 
and I quickly had “Angel” in my 
arms. He then saluted Linda and 
asked how to assist. Angel’s mother 
came to meet us, bringing a picture 
of her older son. Linda took off her 
muddy gloves, admired the picture 
and then held beautiful Angel to her 
neck and breast. Angel snuggled up 
to Linda and everyone took note. 
“She loves Linda,” I remarked. The 
father and mother agreed that since 
Angel was missing her second name, 
she should be called “Linda Angel” 
from now on. Little children ran off 
to spread the news of the naming. 

As I marveled at the instant love 
between Linda and Linda Angel, 

I was reminded of the events that 

led our group to Gulu. In my more 
than forty years as a professor, I 
have studied and traveled widely 
throughout Africa. In 2009 and 2010, 
I had taken two groups of students 
from Suffolk University to Kampala, 
Uganda. We studied Ugandan history 
and politics for a semester and then 


focused on how war affected individ- 
uals and how communities deal with 
issues of rehabilitation and reintegra- 
tion for those who have been in vio- 
lent conflict zones. For many years I 
had longed to set up my own non- 
governmental organization (NGO), 
but the timing has never been right. 
In 2009 I was asked to give a work- 
shop at the Exponent II retreat on 
the work my students and I had done 
on the reentry and rehabilitation of 
child soldiers. In my presentation, I 
explained that most people assume 
that the child soldiers were all boys 
but in reality just as many were 
young girls. Their experiences were 
devastating: forced to cook and keep 
camp; raped repeatedly; bearing and 
carrying children; marching day after 
day burdened with heavy supplies. 
The stories of these girls touched the 
Exponent audience and afterwards 
nearly thirty women came up asking 
if they could go to Uganda and help 
in some way. I said, “Sure!” having 
no idea where this would lead. A 
year later, it led somewhere wonder- 
ful. 

I decided to establish an NGO 
that would partner with an existing 
Ugandan NGO run by Lina Zedriga, 
now a dear friend. She is herself a 
war widow with five children of her 
own and two adopted former child 
soldiers. She had mentored several 
groups of young mothers into posi- 
tions of strength with a unified desire 
to move ahead, living independently 
and well. She is also a lawyer, a 
former judge, and has worked for the 
UN and other international agencies. 
She and I planned the establish- 
ment of an American counterpart to 
her organization which she called 
the Trauma Healing and Reflection 
Center-Gulu, or THARCE-Gulu. 

We decided to share this meaningful 
name. 

The NGO that Lina and I en- 


visioned had trauma healing as its 
primary goal. As we organized our 
first group of volunteers, we tried 
to learn as much as possible about 
what kinds of assistance were most 
needed. I wanted to acknowledge 
how much the Ugandans have been 
working to save their own people, 
how much energy and thought has 
gone into healing their children and 
communities. We knew that to do 
something valuable for the village, 
and to learn something ourselves, we 
needed to integrate our work with 
the Ugandan people in a hands-on 
way. It is the victims who teach what 
trauma healing is all about. They 
are doing what they can while busy 
living and subsisting. We wanted to 
work side-by-side and be useful to 
them. 

By winter, about twenty of those 
originally interested in volunteering 
had dropped out or postponed. Word 
got out through the Mormon grape- 
vine that, while THARCE-Gulu, Inc, 
was non-sectarian and had no affili- 
ation with the LDS Church, a group 
of Mormon women were going to 
be the first group to volunteer under 
for this new non-profit. A few more 
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dropped out; a few more joined. 
The list slowly grew. All promised 
to show up in Kampala on July 12, 
2010. 

The eleven women who finally 
committed to travel each raised 
$4000 in donations and expenses in 
many different and beautiful ways. 
They sold cookies and wildflower 
seeds. They asked friends and fam- 
ily. One was a teacher who organized 
a five-kilometer race with the third 
graders in her school and raised 
$5000. This same school also do- 
nated twelve laptop computers. Each 
woman became a generator of funds 
and ideas for what we might do in 
Gulu, a place where none of them 
had ever been. Some had never left 
the United States before deciding to 
fly off to become an aid worker in 
Uganda. We felt that what we were 
doing was an international extension 
of what most of us have done all our 
adult lives as members of the LDS 
Church. Mormon women learn early 
in life how to plan and execute big 
things. We were being Relief Soci- 
ety sisters—from here to northern 
Uganda. We were going to do the 
sweet work of bearing one another’s 
burdens. 

The daily burdens in Gulu are 
very real. We came with a plan of 
how we would help but often shared 
this work with the villagers, discov- 
ering as we went. Linda and I had 
observed Nighty disappearing for 
periods of fifteen minutes only to 
reappear with three 20-liter bright 
yellow plastic jugs of water from a 
“nearby” stream. One she balanced 
on her head, the others she gripped 
in her two hands, holding them high 
enough so they would not drag in the 
dirt or grass. Her efforts had filled 
a huge barrel with water which the 
men would use to soften the hard 
clay earth into mortar. Linda and I 
decided to leave our posts and help 








Nighty. We skipped along the well- 
worn path to the stream, meeting and 
greeting women and girls of many 
ages, each carrying a different-sized 
yellow jug of water balanced on her 
head. This was the usual way water 
made its way from the stream to 
houses. At the bank, Nighty wor- 
ried that we might fall in—she made 
us wait while she waded in to her 
knees. She deposited one full 20-liter 
jug near us and each of us tried to lift 
it. We were stunned. Unable to do it 
alone, we tried together. We could 
barely move it. Humiliated, we took 
to lifting and dragging it a few feet at 
a time, determined to get at least that 
one container to the house. As we 
struggled up the path, Nighty sped 
by us with her three jugs. The men 
cheered when we arrived, explain- 
ing that it was an eternal truth that 
“women carry water!’’ Now we were 
true Acholi women. 

We met other amazing women 
in our visits throughout the region. 
One of the most successful reconfig- 
ured families was a group of former 
“girl mothers” in the bush who meet 
together every Saturday and Sunday 
under a big tree in another part of 
Gulu. Their leader, Lucy Aol, has 
organized a collective of about 30 
women who call themselves “Beads 
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of Hope”. They learned and subse- 
quently taught others how to make 
paper beads (for which Uganda has 
become especially known) out of 
recycled magazine paper and shel- 
lac, as well as how to sew cloth bags, 
aprons, and placemats. Our group of 
eleven women had managed to raise 
enough money to purchase fourteen 
treadle-style Singer sewing ma- 
chines that can be operated without 
electricity. We delivered ten of these 
machines to Lucy’s group. We are 
also helping to export both beads 
and bags to California, Oregon, 

Salt Lake City and Alberta, Canada. 
Lucy keeps accounts and has figured 
out how to distribute the money to 
those who make the beads. She has 
sponsored two women in the group 
to take courses on early childhood 
education, and the whole collective 
has been given a building to start a 
nursery school. 

Another group we met on a dusty 
hill in Gulu seemed nearly hopeless. 
We listened as each woman told her 
wrenching story. These women had 
the awful distinction of having been 
chosen a “wife” by either the top 
commander of the Lord’s Resistance 
Army, the enigmatic and violent 


Joseph Kony, or by one of his lieu- 
tenants. Kony allegedly has eighty 
wives. Some are still with him in 
the bush in the Congo (DCR). These 
women had escaped and now survive 
together in Gulu. They are disdain- 
fully referred to as “Kony’s Wives” 
and no one in Gulu wants anything 
to do with them. The people question 
that they might still have connec- 
tions to the murderer, Kony. What 
if he tries to come back for them or 
any of their children? People don’t 
rent huts to them or let them farm on 
available land. Together with their 
children, they were a forlorn group, 
many of them scarred by years of 
neglect and isolation. We gave them 
the other four sewing machines and 
recently we heard that they, too, are 
making bags, and were being sent 
boxes of yarn to knit hats to sell. I 
no longer call them “Kony’s wives” 
but instead, “Margaret’s group” after 
a woman who has emerged as their 
leader. 

Before leaving for Uganda, I 
was in touch with the Branch Presi- 
dent of the Gulu Branch of the LDS 
Church, President Latigo. He has 
been involved in peace negotiations 
and knows first-hand the war that 
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has engulfed his family’s life for 
almost as long as he can remember. 
We asked if there was something we 
could do specifically for the LDS 
members. President Latigo and his 
wife suggested that the women in the 
Relief Society wanted to start a bak- 
ery. Would we help? Of course we 
would. And so, under the auspices 
of THARCE-Gulu, Inc. a women’s 
bakery will be built and supplied 
with start-up equipment. 

We had seen many oxen on the 
highway going to Gulu and laughed 
about how, as Mormon women 
raised on Primary stories of oxen 
and covered wagons, “of course” 
we had to leave behind some “LDS 
oxen.” One sister offered to pay 
$300 for the first ox if it was named 
after her. President Latigo cheer- 
fully agreed to purchase a second, 
and call her “Mary Fielding.” Our 
pioneer foremother, Mary Fielding 
Smith, blessed her ox to be healed 
and pull her family westward with 
our LDS pioneers. Now another ox, 
her namesake, is pulling a plough in 
Gulu for a farmers’ cooperative of 
war-affected brothers and sisters who 
are healing themselves. 

Along with providing opportuni- 
ties for income, some of the women 
in our group enabled the young peo- 


ple of Gulu to record their histories. 
Many of the children were abducted 
before they were in middle school 
and lost years of education. They 
feel embarrassed and disempowered 
being unable to read, write, and draw 
well. One of our Mormon volunteers, 
a professional photographer, bought 
video cameras with donated money 
and uploaded film editing software 
on the donated laptops. She held a 
workshop with twelve young men 
and women, all former soldiers in the 
war. They began projects and have 
continued, showing us films they are 
making, telling their own stories. 
THARCE-Gulu plans to provide 
courses on reading and writing as 
well as an art therapy program, of- 
fering education and technology as 
potential tools for healing. 

As I walked from my veranda 
seat to rejoin Linda and continue 
work on our house, I started hum- 
ming. We noticed from our first day 
in the village that every time we 
were introduced to a group of Acholi 
women, they would sing a welcome 
and then look to us for our own mu- 
sical response. We decided to start 
singing a simple a cappella round 
back to them. “By the Waters of Bab- 
ylon” became our greeting, blessing, 
and prayer. We sang it three or four 








times a day, everywhere we went. 
The words spoke to a shared sadness 
and loss and finding Zion where it 
should be: in one’s own heart and in 
the hearts of those close by. 


By the waters, the waters of Babylon 

We lay down and wept, and wept for 
Thee Zion 

We remember, we remember, we 
remember Thee Zion 


This was the “handover hymn” when 
we gave to the villagers the homes 
we had built. What a difference it 
makes when a family, an organiza- 
tion, an individual, an institution de- 
cides to donate and build something 
useful. Every day we were here, we 
were touched by what others have 
done. We’ve felt reassured that our 
choice to contribute the inexpensive 
resources we bought, along with ten 
days of our labor and modest wages 
for sixteen men, was a good choice. 
We lined up in front of the houses 
we had built together, and this time 
when we sang the last line, we sang 
“We remember Thee Gulu.” We had 
found and helped to build a piece of 
Zion. It was here in Gulu. 





COUPLES 





by Kimberly Burnett 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


My husband and I are always 
late to his weekly appointment at the 
Tucker Gosnell Center for Gastro- 
intestinal Cancers at Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 

Today is no different. Like all 
Mondays, I wake the kids, harangue 
them through bowls of Cheerios and 
into clothes (no jeans, only “soft 
pants” for my four-year-old), and 
make lunches (peanut butter again). 
I walk my third grader to school, and 
then, at the last possible minute, I 
wake up my husband, Mat. We load 
ourselves in the car, drop off the 
pre-schooler, and wind through the 
rush-hour traffic to MGH. 

To save time, I drop Mat off in 
front of the Yawkey Center of MGH 
and then park the car in the under- 
ground garage. When I arrive on the 
seventh floor, Mat is already checked 
in, wrist-banded, and waiting for a 
blood draw. 

I join him and look around. The 
people in the waiting room today are 
a bit younger than usual. There’s a 
couple I would guess are in their 30s, 
professional; the woman has a Louis 
Vuitton handbag. They both look 
like they’ll go to work later. They 
don’t talk to each other. The man 
flips through a Time magazine. They 
could be waiting to see the dentist. 

There’s a couple with someone I 
assume is their 30-something daugh- 
ter, a couple in their 50s reading pa- 
perbacks, and the couple across from 
me is in their 60s, wearing jeans and 
white tube socks. The couple near- 
est me is friendly looking, the man 
with a handlebar mustache and the 
woman with bleached hair. They’re 
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looking around at other people, 
interested, with open expressions. 
They could be waiting for a table at a 
restaurant. 

The woman in another couple, 
late 50s or early 60s, is resting her 
head on the man’s arm. They are the 
only people here who appear vis- 
ibly burdened by the possibility of 
loss. A Hispanic woman in her 60s is 
with someone who looks like he may 
be her son. There are two women 
chatting about vacation plans. One 
of them, a woman in her 60s, looks 
spirited—she’s wearing a colorful 
blouse and scarf, and lots of jewelry. 
She’s not going to let this defeat her. 

In the entire waiting room, only 


one person is alone. 

Like nearly everyone else, I am 
here in a couple. My husband, in 
his 30s, is the cancer patient. He’s 
in jeans and a basketball jersey with 
Larry Bird’s name on it—a gift from 
one of the volunteers in the infusion 
unit. 

Mat is not going to work after 
his appointment today. After nearly 
four years of regular visits to this 
cancer center, five different chemo- 
therapy regimens and two surgeries, 
he is on disability leave from work. 
I’m the partner, also in my 30s, and 
like nearly everyone else, I could be 
waiting to go to the dentist. 

Except a partner is not required 





(Red Sky at Night) Sailors Delight by Emily McPhie 
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for a visit to the dentist. 

Cancer, on the other hand, re- 
quires companionship. 

This is a place full of emotional 
roller coasters: “I’m sorry, you have 
cancer.” Or, “The chemo is not 
working. The cancer is growing. We 
need to find something else.” Or, 
worst of all, “I’m sorry, there’s noth- 
ing else we can do.” 

Not everyone here will have a 
bad day today. Some people, more 
self-actualized than I am, have ac- 
cepted this experience and are at 
peace with it. Others will have a re- 
ally good day: “I think it’s working.” 
Or, even better, “There’s no sign of 
cancer anywhere.” They’ll go home 
and celebrate, then come back three 
or six months from now and hope to 
hear the same thing again. 

I’m the one who is supposed to 
be at peace. I married in the temple, 
so I have an eternal family. Suppose 
we are separated for awhile—what’s 
forty years or so in the eternal 
scheme of things? 

What’s two minutes when you’re 
drowning? 

I’m not self-actualized or at 
peace. I’ve heard nearly all the vari- 
eties of speeches from the oncologist 
but one: “You’re cured.” 

My life is a snow globe, picked 
up and shaken every few months. 
When the water has finally stopped 
swirling around me, and the snow 
has settled on the ground again, it’s 
time for another good shaking. 

Today’s conversation will not 
be momentous: “Your blood counts 
look good. You can head up to the 
infusion unit.” This is our new nor- 
mal, at least for a few months. 

I sometimes wonder who will 
come to the hospital with me if I 
ever get cancer. I’Il want to be here 
as part of a couple. 

This couple. m 


Youth 


by Holly Welker 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Once I needed to borrow my mother’s triple strand 
of cut glass beads. She wasn’t home so I searched her 
dresser, found instead a red lace petticoat for 

a long-gone size-one dance dress. The petticoat was 
shabby from wear and I thought, I should wonder why 
Mom never let us see this, why we played dress-up 
with her old hats and shoes but not this. Instead I 
imagined pajamas so sloppy you need never 
surrender the private pleasure of nakedness; 

I imagined a large flat rock to stand on when 

you long to be solitary and self-contained; 

I even thought of a coppery hot sunset so 

splendid you hardly care that it reeks of loss. 

Only now and then can a thing and the need for it 

use each other up, make each other vanish, 

nothing to throw out, or hide from selfish children. = 





Little Girl in a Big Apron by Emily McPhie 





Quilt by Emma Elizabeth Midori Remy, age 8. 


Invocation/Benediction 


by Joanna Brooks 
San Diego, California 


Father, Mother, help me piece together the 

contradictions of my life: 

White cotton, red satin, brown polka dot; torn Sunday 
dress, Navajo rug, frayed baby blanket. 

Make me insistent on every lonely shred, willing to 
sacrifice no one. 

Where there is no pattern, God, give me courage to 
organize a fearsome beauty. 

Where there is unraveling, let me draw broad blanket 
stitches of sturdy blue yarn. 

Mother, Father, give me vision. 

Give me strength to work hours past my 
daughters’ bedtime. 

Give me an incandescent all-night garage with a 
quorum of thimble-thumbed grandmothers sitting 
on borrowed folding chairs. 

We will gather all the lost scraps and stitch 
them together: 

A quilt big enough to warm all our generations: all the 
lost, found, rich, poor, good, bad, in, out, old, new, 
country, city, dusty, shiny ones; 

A quilt big enough to cover all the alfalfa fields in the 
Great Basin. 

Bigger. We are piecing together a quilt with no edges. 

God, make me brave enough to love my people. 

How wonderful it is to have a people to love. = 


One-Day Stand 


by Holly Welker 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


I am in love with the way 
first thing in the morning 
each day is itself, until 

it becomes like other days 
and I lose interest in fidelity 
to it. | begin to betray each 
now with memories of past 
pleasures or pains, or 

plans for various futures 

I rather hope to avoid. 

In retaliation the day finds 
other lovers, sleeping in 

my bed with endless 
possibilities. Meanwhile 

I have joyless intercourse with 
a routine familiar as a spouse 
I don’t love but can’t leave 
because there are kids and in-laws 
and complicated finances. 
And when night comes 

and I climb into that bed, 

the day has climbed out, 

the sheets long since cold, 
the bewitching scent of 

its pleasure grown old. = 
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In 1872, our foremothers began publishing The Woman’s Exponent (1872 to 1914). One hundred years later, 
their spiritual granddaughters formed Exponent II (1970s to present), and 30 years after that, a new generation 
launched The Exponent blog into the digital realm (2006 to present). In each issue, we will pay homage to our chain 
of sisterhood by reprinting thematically linked articles from the three different publications. 

Christmas evokes strong memories and stronger emotions. Even Mary’s celebration of her son’s birth was cou- 
pled with the prophesy that, in the end, “a sword would pierce her own soul also.” Annie Wells Cannon, daughter 
of The Woman’s Exponent editor Emmeline Wells, honors her sister—who died too young—by recalling a happy 
Christmas past. Maureen Ursenbach Beecher ponders Bethlehem, Calvary and how to teach her son to trust God 
and trust himself. Heather Sundahl shares her unexpected lesson in making room for more small joys and less guilt 
at the holiday season. From all of us here at Exponent—past and present—Merry Christmas! 


The Woman’s Exponent: The Christmas Tree 


by Annie Wells Cannon 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
December 15, 1888 


What a busy, noisy day it has 
been; storm and sleet outside, so that 
all had to stay within, and the sweet 
little ones have romped and danced 
about in the noisiest, prettiest way, 
and now night has come on, and the 
pretty golden heads are resting on 
the snowy pillows, and the house 
is still; no sound but the gentle, 
quiet breathing of the children, the 
occasional wail of the wind as he 
sweeps around the house corners, 
and the soft droppings of the filmy 
snow. I sit and gaze in the dying fire, 
and fancied pictures come and go 
among the glowing coals. How near 
to Christmas it is; only a few more 
days, and oh, how different from the 
Christmas’s of other years. I dream, 
as the coals gleam and drop, of the 
long ago, and sweet visions of loved, 
lost faces pass before me; days of 
joy and days of sorrow blending 
bright and sober colors appear, as 
twilight with its grey and golden 
tints. 

A dozen years or more have 
passed, and before me is a vision of 





the happiest, gayest Christmas all 
the years have ever brought. How 
joyous we were that night, all the 
loved ones there, and we sang and 
laughed and talked of merry things, 
and the little ones danced around 
and begged for stories of Christ- 
mas cheer, scarcely dreaming how 
the hours sped, until the old clock 
tolled the twelve ominous strokes, 
and then the church bells began to 
ring their merry Christmas’s to the 
people all around . . . The little ones 
see visions of Santa Claus riding 
over the house tops driving those gay 
reindeers with his sleigh heaped full 
of pretty things. Hark, did you not 
hear his bells? And now they have 
stopped, stopped right at our door; 
can it possibly be that he is coming 
here, and we all awake to see him? 
Certain there is a knock, oh so loud, 


pray do let him in? How they laugh, 
those older ones, and the little ones, 
half in fear, half in admiration, and 
all expectancy, hover near the moth- 
ers, while this great, white-bearded, 
snow-covered man walks proudly in, 
as though all belonged to him, and 
never halts until the corner of the 
room is reached, where, for two long 
days a mysterious curtain has hung, 
and now, to the magic touch of this 
Northern king, it drops, and lo! the 
tree, the bright, glimmering Christ- 
mas Tree. Oh, how our hearts leap 
and our voices shout! What a happy, 
lovely sight! The pretty colored 
lights, the gaily dressed dolls, the 
boys’ drums and sleds, the banners 
and balls and ribbons and trains, 

and oh, did ever anyone such a sight 
before behold! Now hear what Santa 
Clause has to say. He must hasten, 





Christmsa Day, Nineteenth Century Magic Lantern Slide 


there are so many such to uncover 
tonight, and he must speed away, but 
he tarries awhile to unloose a few of 
the gifts from the tree. 

First, our sweet little invalid, 
with her beautiful golden curls and 
thoughtful eyes, yes, she little pre- 
cious heart, her pretty gift must have; 
then rollicking, noisy Onie, that the 
rest may hear themselves think; then 
dreamy, brown-eyed Belle, that she 
may wake long enough to see what 
Christmas has brought her; and now 
our dear singing boy, whose cunning 
songs have so cheered us tonight, 
and so on until each little heart is 


made happy and light. Then the older 
ones receive attention, and all are 
served, and the wonderful man, with 
his snowy coat and funny voice, bids 
us all “good morning, and a merry 
Christmas.” 

He is gone, gone! The door is 
closed, and the jingle of the bells 
tells he is on his way to other homes. 
A comparing of the pretty things, 

a little more joking and laughing, 
some music, a Christmas carol from 
our beautiful Louise, and the little 
one’s lights grow dim, and peaceful 
sleep embraces them, while someone 
enters now, not a great white man, 
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but a beautiful laughing girl, call- 
ing Christmas gift to all around, and 
flitting from one to another with her 
bright, cheery words. Who is she, 
this lovely girl, who carries light into 
the room as the waxen candles are 
fading, who brings such joy to our 
hearts on this cold Christmas morn- 
ing? It was our Santa Claus, but now 
it is only Our Em. What matter that 
our brother had to go out in the cold 
unwrapped while she purloined his 
big rough coat and covered it with 
cotton and spangles; what matter 
that the bells were missing when the 
sleigh had to be used; what matter 
that the lights went out in the hall 
just when the children were romp- 
ing there; it is all plain enough now, 
and the happy hour with Santa Claus 
atones for every inconvenience, and 
for that bright hour with the past 
tonight, atones for the rainy, dismal 
day. 

She is gone now, our Em, and 
others as dearly loved have joined 
her, and it is only at times like these, 
when we can draw a curtain over 
the present and gaze into the glow- 
ing coals and fancy pictures there, 
that “the tender grace of a day that is 
dead” can ever be recalled. 
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Exponent IT: Easter 
Thoughts at Christmas 


Maureen Ursenbach Beecher 
Vol. 3, No. 2 (December 1976) 


“Did you think Mother was never 
coming?” I murmured to my weeks- 
old Daniel, whose cries had been 
drowned out by my vacuum clean- 
ing in the next room. “Mommy is 
never far away,” I promised. “You 
must learn not to be so afraid. She'll 
always come.” 

And even as I said it, I knew it 
was a lie. Mother will be there most 
of the time, I suppose, while Daniel 
is young. But not always. Sometimes 
there will be Danny’s father. Some- 
times there will be a sitter. Some- 
times, though I couldn’t imagine 
the circumstances, there may be a 
stranger. Or no one. 

“No, never!” my mind objected. 
“Never no one.” Childhood stories 
and songs came flooding back, full 
of assurances that someone is always 
there, even “when Mother perhaps 
will have gone away.” Teach faith, 
then, to my babe, and trust. Trust that 
God will always hear his prayers and 
soothe his cries. 

And as I thought that, I knew 
it, too, was a lie. For though God’s 
immortality could fill gaps where 
a mother’s mortality would leave a 
space, He would not always come 
running when a vacuum cleaner’s 
noise left His child afraid. 

Bethlehem’s child was no excep- 
tion. In her ponderings, Mary must 
have wondered at the special privi- 
lege awaiting her baby boy. Angels, 
it was said, would attend him. God 
would surely be always nearby, his 
whisperings teaching, directing, as- 
suring the mortal Son with immortal 
understanding. She must have felt a 
confidence most mothers lack as she 
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Madonna by Sharon Furner 


and her protector Joseph prepared for 
the long journey out of danger. The 
Father would surely guard him, she 
must have thought, here in Bethle- 
hem, or in heathen Egypt or, please 
God, back home in Galilee. This was 
His Son, heir to the Father’s great- 
ness and power. God would never 
leave his child alone. 

But Bethlehem’s faith was Gol- 
gotha’s lie, and Mary learned it. That 
awesome moment when she would 
see her son—raised on a cross far 
from her power to comfort—cry to 
his Father, “Why hast thou forsaken 
me?” and receive no answer. But 
into the vacancy around his essen- 
tial solitude would come strength 
of his own, power generated by his 
now proven Godhood, to perform by 


himself that which from the begin- 
ning was to be exacted of him. The 
redemption of man, by man neces- 
sitated, by Man accomplished. 

And Mary witnessed it. Perhaps 
I, too, will be forced to see a time, 
Daniel, when you must rise beyond 
my assurances, beyond my ability to 
cradle your head in the bend of my 
neck. When the God I have taught 
you to love and to trust will leave 
you, saying, “This you must do your- 
self, my son.” 

So I will teach you, Daniel. Trust 
me, but learn that I may be far away 
when you call. Trust God, but know 
that He may not answer. Trust your- 
self, and learn that in those moments 
when no one answers you are learn- 
ing son-ship. Bethlehem. 
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The Exponent Blog: Merry Valentine’s Day 


by Heather Sundahl 
Belmont, Massachusetts 
February 4, 2009 


I had an epiphany last December 
that sounds sacrilegious, but I think 
it is one of the most spiritual “aha’s” 
I’ve ever had. For me as a Mormon 
mother, Christmas is one of the most 
stressful times of year. There’s that 
whole Santa as a Trojan horse try- 
ing to hijack the holiday from Baby 
Jesus; there’s trying to buy presents 
that people will enjoy without going 
bankrupt or spoiling kids too much; 
there’s the whole “it should all be 
about service and what am I doing to 
serve” guilt; and on and on. 

So one night as I’m getting the 
advent box together, putting Christ- 
based scriptures in each of the 25 
boxes along with enough candy 
to keep the kids excited about the 
whole thing and feeling awful that 
it’s already December 6th and we 
haven’t even begun to get the Christ 
in Christmas, I start to realize how 
ridiculous I’m being. Just as I am 
cramming a scripture reference and 
four mini-Twix into a 2x2-inch cub- 
by, I am similarly trying to cram our 
Christianity into one month of the 
year. By going so nutty about keep- 
ing the spirit of the holidays, Iam 
forgetting that we actually spend a 
good deal of the entire year celebrat- 
ing Christ. We pray over our food, 
we pray at bedtime, occasionally we 
read scriptures, we go to church, and 
we drag the kids with us to home and 
visiting teaching. My kids know who 
Jesus is and that we have faith. What 
the hell is wrong with being excited 
about Santa and getting goodies from 
neighbors and singing non-religious 
holiday songs like “I Want a Hippo- 
potamus for Christmas” ? 


I came to the conclu- 
sion that there’s room in 
the stable for Rudolph. 

In fact, I think the secu- 
lar mythologies that sur- 
round religious holidays 
don’t have to be antithet- 
ical. For the rest of those 
holidays, I felt freer to 
just enjoy the season and 
not try to constantly “stay 
on message.” I brought re- 
ligious books to read to my 11-year- 
old primary class, but I also brought 
in a game to play that had absolutely 
no doctrinal value and I made no 
attempt to justify it. This is not to 
say I didn’t have my struggles with 
balancing the sacred and secular. But 
when I found my yuletide panties 
getting into a bind because St. Nick 
was taking over, I thought of a poem 
Emily Dickinson wrote about keep- 
ing the Sabbath at home as opposed 
to attending church. In the final 
stanza she observes: 


God preaches,—a noted clergyman,— 

And the sermon is never long; 

So instead of getting to heaven at 
last, 

I’m going all along! 


I like that notion; it reminds me of 
“line upon line.” In short, I surren- 
dered to the season and experienced 
many moments of peace and joy. I 
was surprised when the highlight for 
me, as with many kids, was open- 
ing a present on Christmas morn- 
ing. I had no idea what to expect 
when I unwrapped the box from my 
mother with a tag on it that said, “To 
Heather, Love Mom & Dad.” My 
father had passed away in March, so 
I assumed she’d written both their 





Cookies by Adrianne Murdock 


names out of habit. Inside were my 
dad’s favorite spurs. The leather was 
scraped from wear and the silver dull 
from dust that still clung to them. It 
was like a gift from the grave. Inside 
was a note: “Dad hoped one of the 
boys would share his love of horses 
and riding. When that didn’t hap- 
pen, you fulfilled his dream. It was 

a sad day when he had to ‘hang up 
his spurs.’ Keep the dream alive.” 
Those sweet words were salve to 
me; they acknowledged the pain of 
never feeling I measured up, but that 
I also gave something of immeasur- 
able value to my father. Grieving is a 
process, and on Christmas morning 

I felt a piece of my heart mending 
with that gift. What a blessing to 
receive. 

As I reflect on the holidays I am 
heartened that I can bring that spirit 
into our everyday lives. This Decem- 
ber I decided not to make cookies for 
friends and neighbors. I could have, 
but only at a great cost to my family. 
So instead, the kids and I are plan- 
ning to make Valentine’s cookies. As 
I see it, we are bringing Christmas 
into February. A heart is as easily a 
symbol of God’s love as a star. My 
7-year-old said she wished every day 
could be Christmas. I’d like to think 
we are trying. m 





Pauls epistles (often called pastorals) strengthened early Saints and uplift followers today. Sabbath Pastorals 
highlights women preaching and teaching from the pulpit in wards around the world. 


Gifts of the Spirit 


by Caroline Kline 
Irvine, California 


In John, chapter 12, Mary offers 
Jesus a precious gift. She anoints his 
feet with costly oil and wipes them 
with her hair. Judas criticizes Mary 
for wasting such a precious resource. 
But Jesus defends her saying “Let 
her alone. Against the day of my 
burying hath she kept this.” Perhaps, 
as Chieko Okazaki suggests, the 
underlying message of his defense 
of her was that he was grateful and 
understood what Mary was trying to 
communicate to him with her gift. 
She was showing him that she saw 
him, she knew him, she understood 
who he was and what was to happen. 

My subject today is gifts of the 
spirit. I like to think that these gifts 
of God to us, His mortal children, 
communicate the same message 
that Mary’s gift to Jesus did: that 
it’s God’s way to tell us that God 
sees us, understands us, and honors 
the divinity that resides within us 
all. And like Jesus did, perhaps our 
job, as the recipients, is to recognize 
these gifts for what they are—mani- 
festations of divine love and remind- 
ers of the godly power and potential 
that we all have. 

Paul gives us additional insight 
into the purpose of spiritual gifts. 
When the people of Corinth were 
experiencing dissension among 
church members, Paul writes in 
Corinthians 12 to tell them that the 
gifts of the spirit are meant to benefit 
the whole community. He then uses 
the analogy of the human body, 


saying in essence that whatever our 
social or ethnic origins, we have all 
been baptized into the body of Christ 
(the Church). Just as the body needs 
various limbs and members, so the 
Church needs people with differ- 

ent spiritual gifts, with each person 
making her own contribution to the 
welfare of the whole. 

When I read these verses, I see 
Paul telling us that diversity contrib- 
utes to unity. We all have different 
gifts, some people may be strong and 
others may be weak, but when one of 
us suffers, no matter how unimport- 
ant that person may seem, the whole 
body of Christ suffers. We are to care 
for one another, regardless of our dif- 
ferences. 

This idea of diversity contribut- 
ing to unity is meaningful for me 
personally. I’m not someone who 
always feels like I fit into standard 
Mormon molds. I have a somewhat 
complicated relationship to the 
Church, a relationship characterized 
by faith, doubt, hope, and despair. 
But despite my weaknesses and my 
quirks, I love the idea that there’s 
a place for me within the body of 
Christ and that I have something 
special, something unique to offer. 
This indicates that when I suffer, in 
some way, to some degree, my com- 
munity suffers as well. Because I’m 
important. Paul tells us that every 
single one of us is important. I find 
that touching. 


The Spectacular Gifts 
We learn in Doctrine and Covenants 





46:11 that everyone is given at least 
one spiritual gift. The most spectacu- 
lar of these gifts are the charismatic 
ones that Paul mentions—tongues, 
healing, prophecy, administration of 
angels, etc. Some of the most glori- 
ous moments in our scriptures are 
moments when ordinary individuals 
use their unique gifts to access the 
divine in the most miraculous ways. 
I think of the young teenager Mary 
accepting her charge from the angel 
Gabriel, then prophetically proclaim- 
ing the social causes that her unborn 
child would later champion—fill- 
ing the hungry with good things, 
putting the mighty down, exalting 
those of low degree. I think also of 
the 84-year-old prophetess Anna, 
who, filled with the Holy Spirit, first 
publicly recognizes and announces 
the child Jesus to the world. What 
courage that must have taken, to 
prophetically proclaim this baby the 
Messiah at the temple of Jerusalem. 

I love these women of the Bible, 
filled with the grace and spirit of 
God, who demonstrate that the most 
powerful gifts of the spirit are avail- 
able to all, regardless of sex, race, 
age, or class. 


The Quieter Gifts 
While these charismatic gifts might 


be what come to mind when we 
think of spiritual gifts, we know 
from modern revelation that these 
are not the only gifts of the spirit. 
There are quieter, less conspicuous 
spiritual gifts that no doubt charac- 
terize many of us who are in atten- 
dance today. 

Elder Ashton, in his 1987 Gen- 
eral Conference talk called, ‘““There 
Are Many Gifts,” mentions,“the gift 
of asking; the gift of listening; the 
gift of being able to weep; the gift 
of avoiding contention; the gift of 
seeking that which is righteous; the 
gift of not passing judgment; the gift 
of being a disciple; the gift of caring 
for others; the gift of being able to 
ponder.” 

Id like to reflect on a few of 
these gifts in my own life. I was 


struck by Elder Ashton’s mention 

of weeping as a gift. It seemed a 
little strange at first—I think many 
people might consider it a curse, 
rather than a gift—but the more I 
thought about it, the more the idea 
resonated with me. I have an older 
male relative who is different than 
me in most ways; we see the world 
differently and do not really connect. 
But this is a man who cries. He even 
cried when he watched Superman 
on TV with his kids years ago. He 
now cries when he watches movies 
on the Lifetime channel. This may 
seem like a trivial thing, but I think it 
signifies something deeper. When he 
cries, I see the empathy, the compas- 
sion, the way he is able to feel the 
pain of other people. I believe this is 
a gift, probably not one he’s always 
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proud of, but it makes someone like 
me take a second look at him. This is 
a gift, a gift that communicates love 
and concern, and makes me see the 
divine in him. 

My mother is a person who has 
a divine ability to care. I was a baby 
when my father died, and she wanted 
nothing more than to return to her 
hometown to be near her parents and 
sister. But she stayed in Southern 
California because my brother and I 
were the only grandchildren on my 
father’s side. She could not bear to 
take me and my brother away from 
father’s parents. For 25 years, my 
mother stayed and looked after my 
grandparents in their old age until 
their death. I'll never forget when 
Grandpa was in the hospital near the 
end of his life. The nurse came in 
with my mom, saying, “Your daugh- 
ter-in-law is here!” With tears in his 
eyes, Grandpa said, “No. My daugh- 
ter. This is my daughter,” as he took 
her hand. He and Grandma had come 
a long way. As a Presbyterian family, 
they had initially been a bit worried 
about their son marrying a Mormon 
woman. But by the end of their lives, 
they could see my mom’s gift for 
loyalty, loving, and caring, and they 
adored her for it. 

Elder Ashton also mentions the 
gift of seeking after righteousness. 
John Newton was an 18th century 
irreligious British sea captain who 
traded in slaves. During a severe 
storm, Newton experienced a con- 
version to Christianity, which ulti- 
mately prompted him to become a 
minister and an abolitionist. This 
was a man who exemplified the gift 
of spiritual seeking. Over the course 
of several years, he had the courage 
to examine his actions, acknowledge 
the role he played in the suffering of 
thousands of Africans, and change 
his life. He spent his last years ex- 
posing the horrors of the slave trade 
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and working for its end in Britain. 

In his story, I also see just how 
inclusive these gifts of the spirit are. 
Although it is probably true that one 
has to be worthy to receive many 
spiritual gifts, I think Newton’s story 
demonstrates that even the worst sin- 
ner can sometimes, through the grace 
of God, receive spiritual gifts. New- 
ton wrote that very famous hymn, 
Amazing Grace, which recounts his 
own spiritual journey from cal- 
lousness to intense regret, to joyful 
acceptance of Christ’s forgiveness 
for his actions. He writes, “Amaz- 
ing grace, how sweet the sound, that 
saved a wretch like me. I once was 
lost but now am found, was blind but 
now I see.” 


Seeing the Divine in Others 
While it is important to examine 
ourselves and thoughtfully work 
to develop these divine gifts, these 
manifestations of God, I have come 
to the insight that it might be just as 
important to work on seeing these 
gifts in the people around us. I think 
that the ability to identify these gifts 
in others might in itself be a gift of 
the spirit. 

My favorite story of Jesus seeing 
the divine worth of others is the story 


of the bent over woman. In Luke 
13:11-17, we read: 


“Now Jesus was teaching in one of 
the synagogues on the Sabbath. And 
there was a woman who had the spir- 
it of infirmity for 18 years; she was 
bent over and could not straighten 
herself. And when Jesus saw her, he 
called her and said to her, “Woman 
you are freed from your infirmity.” 
And he laid his hands upon her and 
immediately she was made straight, 
and she praised God.” 


This story is so rich. Jesus truly sees 
this woman, he sees her as a daugh- 
ter of God, as someone of infinite 
worth who needed help. Jesus takes 
action and reaches out, and in re- 
turn her eyes are opened, her back 
straightens and she begins to prophe- 
sy. By seeing her worth, her divinity, 
by treating her as a person worthy 
of attention, Jesus helps her to feel 
God’s love, which manifests itself in 
a gift of the spirit, which she in turn 
uses to glorify God and inspire those 
around her. 

I love this story as a metaphor 
of what we can do for each other. 
Perhaps there are people around 
us who do not see worth in them- 


selves. Maybe they are bent over and 
figuratively crippled with self-doubt 
or self-hatred. By extending a hand 
of love and empathy, by seeing the 
divinity in them, the miraculous 

and precious worth of each soul, we 
can help these people straighten up. 
Extending a hand takes courage. I 
am sure it took courage on Jesus’ 
part to reach out to this woman. In an 
era where social mores dictated that 
men weren’t to interact with women 
who were strangers, when customs 
relegated the infirm, the elderly, the 
female to the outskirts of society, Je- 
sus reached through these social bar- 
riers and helped her feel the love of 
God. What an example for us. What 
people around us are downtrodden 
and suffering and just need someone 
to see them with godly compassion 
so that they can rise to their potential 
and see these gifts within? 

Perhaps the person with whom I 
most associate this Christ-like vision, 
this ability to see the worth of others, 
is Mother Teresa. People wondered 
how day after day she could face so 
much poverty, despair, and suffering 
as she worked with the untouchables 
in India. She responded, “I see Jesus 
in every human being. I say to my- 
self, this is hungry Jesus, I must feed 
him. This is sick Jesus. Each one of 
them is Jesus in disguise.” 

My hope is that we can all see the 
gifts within ourselves, as well as the 
gifts within others. Every time we 
do, I think we honor the divinity that 
resides within ourselves and within 
others. I’ve always loved the Hindu 
greeting ‘Namaste,’ which means 
“The divine in me honors the divine 
in you.” It cuts to the chase. It goes 
to the heart of who we are: divine 
children of Heavenly Parents, work- 
ing together in this constant process 
of becoming holy. 


The following is an interview with Camille, a member of a Baltimore inner-city ward of the LDS Church. Interviewed 
by her ward sister, Laura, Camille shares her spiritual history in relation to her battle with substance addiction. 


Camille 


by Camille Hughes 
and Laura Strickling 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Camille: You want to know how I 
stumbled in on the Church? 


Laura: Yes, I want to hear your 
story. 


Camille: Well back in 1982, I was a, 
let’s see, a mother of one child. At 
the time, I worked as a nursing assis- 
tant. I was an alcoholic, trying to put 
an end to this alcoholism. And I... 
one day went to my aunt’s house and 
came in, I had a beer in my hand and 
I saw these men in black and white. 
I kind of like, went back to the car, 
and put the beer in the car and came 
back in the house. They were talk- 
ing about Jesus Christ and it kind 

of sparked my interest. So I sat on 
the steps—I wouldn’t join in with 
them—and I, you know, listened to 
what they were talking about. Then 
one turned to me and asked me, “Did 
Jesus have a navel?” Everybody else 
was kind of like, they really didn’t 
know, and I’m like, if he was mortal, 
yes, he had a navel. So from there 
they asked me if I'd like to have a 
couple lessons with them and I said 
yes. 

So I got it together, put the drink- 
ing aside and [the missionaries] they 
came to the house, you know. I fixed 
dinner and we had a nice little chat 
and everything. Then they asked 
me would I be interested in joining 
the Church. And I [was]. I took the 
lessons and at that time, me being an 
alcoholic, I kind of put that aside. I 


stopped drinking and I was baptized 
and that lasted a while. Until my 
grandmother got sick and died. Then 
the devil got a hold of me again. 
Seemed like it just—a volcano 
erupted, you know? And from there 
I stumbled into this business, my 
restaurant business. And I couldn’t 
establish being in a restaurant busi- 
ness and having a bar with Church. I 
couldn’t put the two of those togeth- 
er. But I worked with it for nineteen 
years. And IJ think that when the 
nineteenth year came around, I had 
been praying to God to get me out of 
this business, you know. 


Laura: Were you going to church 
during that time? 


Camille: Yes, but I wasn’t feeling 

it, you know? I was torn because I 
really wanted to get back into the 
Church, but I didn’t want to play 
with it. I knew I had to put my busi- 
ness aside because the business dealt 
with drinking and drugs and all of 
that stuff. So I went to therapy for 
my drinking, smoking, and all of 
that. And eventually it sunk in and 

I quit doing the drugs. And I would 
come to church and I would look at 
a lot of the women and I would see 
how happy they were, you know, and 
how honest they were in this reli- 
gion. So then I pressed on. I stopped 
drinking. 

So around, let’s say around 2002, 
that’s when my daughter told me she 
had cancer. And I knew that in order 
to, you know, serve God and be a 
good mother to her in her endeavor 





with this cancer, I had to become 
areal mom. I had to. I had to be- 
come a real mother and set aside 

my life-style and live for her—for 
whatever years she had left. When I 
did that, I had her child to keep for 
the weekends. And at this time, I was 
like, on the verge of stopping my 
habits, my problems, my situation. 
And I was just like playing with it. 
And this [one] night, I brought my 
granddaughter home and I [left and] 
went out to buy some drugs, and I 
got locked up. Well, that night when 
I got locked up, I had to call my 
mother and tell her that my grand- 
daughter was in the house by herself, 
so my daughter eventually found out 
where I was. I had gotten high and 
left the child at home. And it tore her 
apart as well as it tore me apart. But 
I learned a great lesson because the 
night that I got locked up . . . that 

is the night . . . that I really surren- 
dered. I put my hands in the air and 

I said, “God, I surrender all.” And I 
did, I surrendered... 

[The surrender] gave me the 
strength to deal with my daughter 
crossing over. I was back working 
at the hospital [working as a nurs- 
ing assistant], you know, and I was 
visited on my job by two Relief 
Society sisters. They came just out 


of the blue. They came up to my job 
and it was so—I was amazed! You 
know, we sat during my lunch break 
and we talked. And I was so lifted by 
the Spirit. All that day the Spirit was 
so alive, I could feel the Spirit. After 
they left, after my lunch break, my 
mind just went a total blank. I was 
working up on the seventh floor and 
I walked into the room. And when I 
walked into this room that’s when I 
saw the spirit. 


Laura: You could physically see... 


Camille: I could physically see this 
spirit. That’s amazing to me. | actu- 
ally, I saw it come out of me. You 
see, like, I was standing there, and as 
I walked it came out of me this way 
and I went forward and I was look- 
ing through this big glass window 
and I was seeing this happening, 
right? And I’m like, “this is not 
real,” I was thinking. I couldn’t talk. 
And I turned around to see if it was 
just a mirror thing and I turn around 
and my eyes behold the spirit. And 

I stood there for a good ten seconds 
and all of a sudden it glided and 
descended into the wall. I could actu- 
ally see it descend into the wall. And 
I wouldn’t tell anybody. And when I 
got home, “Jesus of Nazareth” was 
on the television... 


Laura: The movie? 


Camille: The movie. And I stumbled 
in—this is amazing—I stumbled in 
on the part where He said, “You saw 
me heal the sick. You saw me raise 
the dead, and all of this you’ve seen, 
but yet you don’t believe it.” And I 
took upon that, upon what I saw, I’m 
saying, was it real? And it was real 
and you know I really do believe 
that I saw what I saw. And that day 

I could deal with the fact that my 
daughter was going to die. From 


that day, I knew that she was going 
to die. She got worse and worse and 
then, she passed on. 

But before she got sick I had a re- 
lapse. Before I saw this spirit I had a 
relapse. I got high. I bought the ciga- 
rettes, the drink, and the drugs and I 
got high. But I had enough sense to 
call for help. I told my sister and I 
told her I have to tell my daughter. I 
couldn’t keep it, if I’d have held onto 
it I'd still be getting high today. So I 
told my sister and I said I have to go 
tell my daughter. Well, my sister in 
turn called my daughter to break the 
ice, you know. But it was so amaz- 
ing, you know? 

[When I finally talked to my 
daughter], I cried. I did the little cry 
thing and told her that I was sorry. 
And you know, she was knitting that 
pink afghan over there. She was lay- 
ing in the bed, in that bed on the side 
right here, on that pillow right there. 
She was like this, knitting and never 
looked up at me. And when I had fin- 
ished telling her what I had said, she 
said, “Mommy,” she said, “That’s 
okay. We all fall down. And we pick 
our self back up, you know?” And 
then she said, with a distinguished, 
clear voice, she looked me in my 





eyes and said, “Don’t do it again.” 

And from that day to this day, 
I’ve been clean. And I, I just, I just, 
in order to keep where I’m at, I 
found the definition of diligence. 
And I use it to my advantage. I’m 
constantly reading the Book of 
Mormon. And I’m constantly pray- 
ing, because, just like that spirit that 
I saw that was so real, the devil is 
more real, you know? And he wants 
a part of that. But I can’t. I can’t 
let [my spirituality] go. I was on to 
it and then that puts me to where 
I’m at today. I strongly, strongly 
take my religion really seriously. 
Not only because of the loss of my 
daughter, but the fact that I had a 
fun life, you know? I had fun. But 
the whole time that I was in the 
world, I prayed to get out of the 
world. And here I am, I’m out of 
the world. And this life here is so 
... it’s a happy life. It’s real. Be- 
cause I don’t have to fake the funk 
anymore, you know. Everything’s 
real.m 


Lessons from the Lambs 


by Linda Hoffman Kimball 
Evanston, Illinois 


I have a new church calling. 
This one has the unusual perk of 
providing two hours a week of 
kissing and cuddling. 

I am a nursery worker. Back 
when I was a SAHM raising my 
own tots (who are now adults), this 
was the calling I most dreaded and, 
thankfully never got. Motherhood 
was so unrelenting. It was a chal- 
lenge to stay intellectually en- 
gaged. And pats on the back? I was 
the only one dishing those out on 
my arduous, insecure trek through 
the Desert of No Immediate Re- 
wards. 

But now that I have some years 
and experience on me, I’m up for 
this weekly love and germ fest. Our 
ward has 36 kids between the ages 
of 18 months and 3 years. They are 
divided into “older” and “younger” 
nurseries, and I’m assigned to the 
18 young ones. We have an enlight- 
ened leadership. We have a staff 
that includes male workers, allows 
practical clothing, and is passion- 
ate about not making this time just 
about “babysitting.” 

My first Sunday, the younger 
nursery leader explained the nuts 
and bolts of our job. Our main 
tasks consist of (1) being a media- 
tor (to intervene or to redirect ener- 
gies before somebody gets conked 
on the head) and (2) being a sooth- 
er. As I thought about that during 
the week, my mind segued from 
“mediator” to “the Great Mediator” 
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and from “soother” to “Comforter.” 
Is there another church calling 
where those godly functions get 
such direct application? 

I spent most of my time that 
first day holding the bishop’s child. 
She has adorable black curls and 
bright blue eyes and is one plump 
presence. She’s the youngest of 
the young nursery bunch and is 
still transitioning. At one point, she 
was clinging to my neck while I 
stooped down to pick up another 
crying tyke. 

With my bad knees, I have a 
hard enough time getting up from 
stooping—standing up from a squat 
with 30-pound weeping weights 
on each hip was more than I could 
balance. The other nursery work- 
ers helped us up, and all was well. 
Both kids stopped crying, and I 
felt like I was channeling primal 
feminine power of the most blessed 
sort. 

As my quads ached throughout 
the week, I recognized that this 
calling even included a fitness plan. 
Our littlest lambs tend to choose 
women to run to for cuddling, 
consoling, hugging or lifting up. 
But before we wander into sexist 
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stereotyping, I will also add that 
most of the girls spent chunks of 
time hammering at the tool bench 
while wearing hard hats, and most 
of the boys were dazzled by the 
Fischer Price Vanity Counter with 
rotating mirror. 

In my early motherhood days, 
of course I loved my kids be- 
yond measure. But in that time 
of constant vigilance, parts of me 
seemed to leach away. Now that 
I’m pretty much reconstituted, I’m 
thrilled to give back. I’m glad to 
provide a little respite for young 
parents who, like I did, really ap- 
preciate and need it. I’m delighted 
to shower love on—and absorb 
wonder from—these tiny people. 
I’m pleased to relearn action songs, 
including that one grown-ups sing 
while unaware of the literal aerobic 
benefits: 

...More fit for the kingdom, more 
used would I be, 
More blessed and holy, More, 

Savior, like thee.' = 


1 *Philip Paul Bliss, “More Holiness Give 
Me,” Hymn 131. LDS Hymnbook. 


SISTERS SPEAK 


Sisters Speak gives our readers a forum to present their own ideas about a topic of interest to Mormon 
women. The topic posted for our December issue can be found at the end of this column on page 32. We look 
forward to hearing and publishing your own thoughtful response soon! 














Our Sisters Speak question comes from an anonymous reader. She writes: 

“T have an older brother who stopped going to church after high school., and no one in our family has really 
talked to him about it. Whenever I try, I tend to put my foot in my mouth. 
For instance, when my younger brother was going on a mission, I wanted my older brother to know that I was 
glad that I didn’t have to lose two years with him. But I’m afraid it came out more like, “I’m so glad you couldn’t, 
WAIT, didn’t, I mean... didn’t feel the need to go on a mission.” He laughed uncomfortably and I felt my face go 
bright red. So much for a chance to have an honest discussion; I just sounded like a judgmental jerk. 

Other times, when I try to open a door to a discussion by mentioning the things I struggle with at church, I don’t 
get the feeling he wants to talk further. Maybe I’m approaching it wrong. I just want him to know that I love him 


tioning the Church? 








and that I don’t care if he’s found that the Church isn’t for him.” 
¢ What’s the best way to interact with and show love towards those who have left? Should we avoid men- 


¢ If you are non-practicing, what is your advice? 




















Eleanor Smith Maller of Kelow- 
na, British Columbia writes: 
I’m the mom of an inactive 
daughter. She is 32 and has been 
out of the Church since she was 
fifteen. I was always very upset 
with her. I would ask, “How can 
you treat me like this?” As a re- 
sult, our relationship deteriorated 
quickly even though she was 
constantly in my prayers. Then 
I decided to back off and see 
her as Heavenly Father sees her, 
and what a difference that made. 
We’re close. She understands my 
concern for her and her lifestyle, 
which I don’t accept, and she’s 
okay with that. We invite her to 
family functions such as bap- 
tisms, and she’s happy to come. 
Her siblings treat her with respect 
and don’t hesitate to talk openly 
about the Church. I feel she has 
softened a great deal because of 


our improved attitudes, even though 


she has no desire to come back to 
the Church—and that’s okay with 
me, because I love her dearly. 
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Hanging Family History 
by Valerie Atkisson. 

This installation is a three-dimensional 
map of Valerie s ancestry. Close-up pho- 
tos can be viewed in the following pages. 


Deborah Farmer Kris from 
Fort Worth, Texas writes of 
the importance of respecting 
peoples journeys: 

Everyone has their own path. 
I really feel for the first sibling of 
mine who left the Church be- 
cause of the guilt and weight he 
felt. It was hard on my mom, and 
her pain reflected back. There 
was anger for a long time in 
any conversation we had about 
church, some of it well-placed, 
some of it displaced. Flash for- 
ward fifteen years and we have 
a family all over the faith spec- 
trum, and it’s just fine. 

I suppose I'd offer this 
thought: our job is to love, not 
bear testimony, not guilt some- 
one back into activity. That may 
not always be easy advice to 
apply, but I don’t know any other 
way to keep a relationship strong 
and provide room for healing 
and growth for everyone. 














Exponent II 


Many of our responders emphasized the importance of acting natu- 
rally around those who have left. Mary B. of Oklahoma writes: 

I think the key is simply to enjoy them. With my siblings who 
left, mentioning the Church was awkward during their early stages of 
departure. They were preoccupied with sorting through their reasons 
for leaving, feeling like they had to explain, and dealing with their 
parents’ dismay. As it did in my family, the awkwardness will ease 
over time as parents learn to let go of anxiety and as your siblings 
have more experiences with your own honest, unflagging enjoyment 
of them as a brother or sister. In the meantime, don’t let yourself fret 
over it. Your sense of discomfort only heightens theirs. Mention the 
Church when it’s pertinent to the conversation and don’t when it’s 
not pertinent. And always make sure that you don’t have an ulterior 
agenda, unspoken message, or secret hope lingering under the surface 
of your conversations. Those are always obvious and disconcerting. 

It has been about 25 years since my siblings left. It has been 25 
years of loving, laughing, discussing, problem solving, sorrowing 
together, and flying to each other’s rescue during crises. We haven’t 
done it perfectly, but being counted among each other’s most appre- 
ciative fans is a blessed way to live with your siblings. 














Shannon from Spokane, Washington welcomes genuine questions 
about her decision to not attend church regularly: 

I’m fairly inactive, but have never decided to formally leave 
the Church. I’ve had many family members ask about my inactiv- 
ity. | don’t mind them asking, but I don’t like it when I can tell they 
have an agenda, when it’s their intention to try to change my mind. 
If someone is asking for the sake of curiosity or simply wanting to 
know me better, then I don’t mind at all. In fact, I enjoy talking about 
it because I want them to hear my views from me, not from someone 
else. 














Kendahl Millecam of Tempe, Arizona writes of establishing limits 
and focusing on similarities: 

As a resigned member, | treat the believing, active members of my 
family with the same kind of respect I want from them. I don’t attack 
their beliefs, and I don’t criticize their spending time at church or do- 
ing church activities. But the flip-side of that coin is that I don’t allow 
myself to be bullied by anyone trying to talk me into coming back to 
church. They don’t need to approve of what I have chosen to do, but 
they do need to respect my decision. I send my family love, and teach 
them how to love me back. I am kind but firm. 

My advice is to focus on your similarities with your inactive fam- 
ily member. Find ways to connect without talking about differences in 
belief. You may even find that you can still talk about spiritual things 
and find common ground. Think of non-member friends or co-work- 
ers with whom you have successfully navigated relationships without 
constantly worrying. All humans in the world have shared experienc- 
es. We can find those connections with each other if we really want to 
see them. o 
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D’Arcy Benincosa of Salt Lake City, 
Utah cautions against imposing LDS stan- 
dards on those who have left: 

Usually, if the person who has left 
is sure of their decision, then discussing 
your religion will have no effect on their 
beliefs. The problem is that active mem- 
bers of the LDS Church often do not give 
their inactive counterparts the courtesy of 
recognizing the validity of their beliefs 
and practices. For example, my sister, who 
left the church ten years ago, is hosting 
Thanksgiving this year. My mother called 
her and said that she expects respect to be 
shown to her by NOT having any alcohol 
at the dinner. She is worthy of this respect, 
she stated. What I think is a big hindrance 
for many members is that they continue to 
see life in the blacks and whites of Church 
tules. They focus more on the “rule break- 
ing” of the family member than on prac- 
ticing the true love of the gospel. Many 
family dramas can be avoided with a little 
kindness, common sense, logic, under- 
standing, and most of all—love. 














Michelle Hall of Alexandria, Virginia writes: 

A few years ago my dear friend Daniel left the church. His 
choice to leave came from a combination of disbelief in fun- 
damental principles as well as feelings of displacement. I have 
learned to respect his choice to leave the church. Had he chosen 
to remain in the church, he would have been living a lie. Making 
the tough choice and acting on it despite the obvious challenges 
took a great deal of courage and integrity, a steadfast adherence 
to his principles. 

I recently went to see him and I have never seen him look 
happier! I no longer live with the hope that he will return to the 
church. Instead, I have a prayer in my heart that he will develop 
a personal relationship with God and will continue to find happi- 
ness on the path he has chosen. 














Jennifer Gardner of Colorado Springs, Colorado replies: 

As someone who has left the Church, I would say one of 
the best things you can do is not treat the person differently. I 
think you should talk about church stuff around them, especially 
if that’s something you often talk about. With my own family, 
I would feel odd if they didn’t talk about the church; I would 
think they felt the need to edit their conversation around me and 
I don’t want that. 














Name Withheld warns of long conversations focusing on the 
Church: 

I stopped attending church more than 20 years ago. Overall 
my family has been great, but one thing that drives me nuts is 
extended conversations about the Church that I can’t participate 
in and don’t care about. For example, at Sunday dinner after 
meetings, conversation is all about what the lessons were that 
day, who said what, who has a new calling, etc. I understand 
that people want to talk about their day, but good grief, can’t the 
conversation progress to something else at some point? Please? 

In some instances, DON’T treat me exactly the same. Re- 
member that there are ways in which I am NOT part of your 
community—by choice. Unless you would enjoy listening to 
an extended conversation about the glories of an institution that 
made you miserable, or about the evils of a cause you are dedi- 
cated to advancing, don’t ask someone else to do it. 














Joanna Wallace of Atlanta, Georgia gives 
this advice: 

I married a Peter Priesthood in the temple. 
Fast forward 10 years and he’s left the Church 
while I’m still very active. It’s a tricky road. 

I believe that what hurt him the most is when 
people stopped talking to him normally. Be 
honest. Ask if you can talk about missions, 
baptisms, ask about their new beliefs on reli- 
gious topics (not looking for a fight but with 
genuine interest.) Don’t treat them like black 
sheep, and don’t try to reactivate them. Just 
genuinely love them. This may be simple in 
theory but is harder in practice. 
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The next Sisters Speak: Celebrating Mothers Day in Church 


mothers can be troubling. 


would you tell him you’d like to hear in Mothers Day talks? 











Mothers Day is a hard day at church for many Mormon women. I have mixed feelings about it. On the one 
hand, I think it’s refreshing to listen to talks and lessons that focus on women. On the other hand, the heroic ac- 
counts of utter maternal selflessness, the essentialization of women, and the exclusion of women who are not 


If you could give advice to your bishop, what Mothers Day gifts would you suggest for the women? What 


Please send your Sisters Speak responses to carolinekline@exponentil.org m 




















Management of the Creature 


by Jennifer Quist 
Lacombe, Alberta 


My brother Kori is right behind 
me as I’m leaving, following me 
down the sidewalk all the way to 
my truck, swearing his face off— 
because, now that we can swear, 
it’s like we have to. Between it all 
I make out something he’s saying 
about not giving them the satisfac- 
tion of sitting through another one of 
their rituals. 

“IT won’t say ‘amen,’” I promise 
him as I wrench open the steel door. 
He’s still swearing. “Dude, you just 
did.” Some of the neighbors are at 
their windows already, probably 
wondering if he’s going to punch me 
in the face. I can’t get the door shut 
before he bends to stick his head 
right inside the truck with me. “You 
gotta cut them off, like I did.” Kori’s 
louder than ever. “It’s not love we 
get from them; it’s manipulation and 
domination. You know that ‘I love 
you’ just means ‘I own you.’” 

I crank the key in the ignition any- 
way. “I already said I’d go. Tina’s 
still post partum and all that. I can’t 
ditch her.” 

I putt out of the blocks and 
blocks of apartments, onto the 
freeway. I’m heading for my sister 
Tina’s house where her husband 
will stand up in their living room 
and give their new baby a name and 
a blessing, or whatever. It’Il be my 
first appearance in front of the whole 
family since my brother and I went 
public about being finished with 
their church. I flick my eyes up to 
the rear view mirror. Kori isn’t chas- 
ing me down the freeway. Too bad 
he can’t get over being mad and real- 


ize that throwing hissy-fits sabotages 
our story about how we’re making 
rational choices for better, god-free 
lives. 

Still, by the time I find the cul- 
de-sac, it’s eaten into me a little, that 
vitriol of Kori’s. Maybe I’m their 
fool after all, shuffling up the con- 
crete walk to the front door. Maybe 
my love for them is more a fatal flaw 
than a saving grace—not that there’s 
any need for that. 

I’m the last one to arrive at the 
house. My mom, both my sisters, 
and all my brothers except Kori are 
there, still dressed in their white 
shirts and ties. It’s all so normal— 
anticlimactic, really. None of them 
looks a thing like Kori’s straw man. 
And I’m left by myself to choose 
between relief and frustration. 

Someone hands me the baby 
almost as soon as I walk through 
the door. He’s a bag of bones and 
milk and he still can’t carry his own 
head properly. Even though I try to 
relax, I hold him so carefully that my 
shoulders start to ache. Someone’s 
laughing behind me. It’s Heather— 
my brother Todd’s wife, the one he 
brought into the family when I was 
just a ten-year-old boy. I was almost 
as big as her back then. She’s tiny to 
me now—but so loud. 

“Give me that,” she says, pulling 
the baby away from my chest. I rub 
my shoulder as she settles onto the 
ottoman at my knees and lays the 
baby along her thighs so he looks up 
at me. She bounces her feet under- 
neath him as though her soles have 
springs on them. I guess the kid likes 
it. 

“So when are you going to give 
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us your real phone number?” she 
scolds me, forcing me into that story 
I’m sick of telling about my cell 
phone account. 

“T get it, I get it,” she interrupts. 
“Just give Todd the number. So, what 
else have you been up to?” 

I tell her working as a mechanic 
isn’t for me anymore and I’m going 
back to the university to become a 
doctor. I say I’m going to perfect 
technologies for growing spare 
organs in Petri dishes—and I mean 
it. “There’s this amazing doctor at 
Cambridge University and he agrees 
there’s really no reason anyone our 
age ever has to die.” 

Heather reaches behind herself 
which pulls up her shirt just a little 
so I can see the scar on the soft, 
white skin of her back where the 
doctors cut out one of her kidneys 


when she was just a kid. “You’d 
do that for me?” 

I haven’t seen the scar in 
years. I don’t know why I’m sur- 
prised it’s still there—of course 
it is. And then I’m promising [Il 
figure out how to grow custom 
kidneys before anything else. But 
it sounds like baby-talk when I 
say it to her. All my serious goals 
and ambitions—I hear them in 
my mouth like the stories I used 
to tell her back when I was go- 
ing to make a living as a science 
fiction author. My pen name was 
Roger Deuce. She loved that. 

I glance at Heather as she 
watches the baby—our nephew— 
and I see she’s not aging particu- 
larly well. That’s what those five 
kids Todd got out of her will do to a 
girl, I guess. I know in her head she 
still sees me as the little brown ten- 
year-old who could look her right 
in the eyes and say, “I’m almost as 
tall as you.” And in my mind she’s 
still making her first mythic visita- 
tion on the arm of my oldest brother, 
wearing a tiny diamond ring and the 
unspoken promise of chaste, carnal 
love. Not for me specifically— 
don’t be crude—but for me ultimate- 
ly, from someone else I didn’t even 
know yet. That’s what she seemed to 
promise—something different from 
the rumbling, underground creative 
forces of my parents—something 
that was imminent for the rest of us, 
worlds without end. 

She was Venus and I was a 
Cupid, hovering in a corner of the 
canvas. I didn’t worship her because 
I loved her myself, but because 
she was love—or the first of it that 
I ever saw, anyway. Did I give up 
eternal love when I gave up the rest 
of their fairy tales? I guess there 
was never really any Venus. But that 
still doesn’t explain why, even now, 
when I’m sitting on the ground and 
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she walks by me, I reach out and 
clamp my fingers like a manacle 
around her twiggy ankle, just so I 
can feel blessed. 

It bugs me to suspect she and 
Todd think it’s all about the ten 
percent raise and the nights at the bar 
with all that flesh and perfume. They 
haven’t said so, but I can tell that’s 
how they explain it to each other 
when they’re lying in bed at the end 
of the day. But I already sent her 
and Todd that email about the new 
books I’m reading. Todd didn’t say 
anything but “I love you, man” while 
she was all, “The holy trinity of the 
new atheism? I’ve read it. I’ve read 
it all. It doesn’t touch me.” So there’s 
no point talking to either of them, is 
there? 

Someone has taken the baby from 
her and Heather’s starting to stand. 
“You know why my kids come to 
these family things?” she begins. 
“It’s to see a 200-pound grown man 
who’s over six feet tall do back flips 
on Auntie Tina’s trampoline.” 


And I’m laughing and the kids 
are all chanting and pulling on 
my arms as we move in a mob 
out the back door. Even my mom 
comes to stand in the kitchen 
window where she can watch me. 
Through the dirty glass she looks 
worried—more than worried. 

For these few moments, I can tell 
myself it’s fear for the safety of 
my ankles or my back or Tina’s 
trampoline—anything besides my 
soul. 

“Everybody back,” I warn as 
I start to jump. The momentum 
gathers in my knees and quad- 
riceps before the squeak in the 
springs grows silent as I turn end- 
over-end in the air. I hear the kids 
cheering and Heather whoops— 
high and louder than any other voice. 
Maybe I’m still Cupid after all. 

In one giant step I’m off the 
trampoline and back on the trodden- 
down backyard grass. I lunge fast, 
before Heather has time to see what’s 
about to happen, and she’s over my 
shoulder in a rescue carry while I run 
a victory lap around the trampoline. 
The kids are capering and cheering 
and I almost stomp down a few of 
them while she screams, “Look out! 
Get out of the way!” 

When I tip her back onto the 
ground she wipes away her laughter 
and pushes against me with both 
her hands. “That’s enough of that,” 
Heather tells me, “Me and Todd—we 
realized we’re not doing you any 
favors treating you like a kid all the 
time.” 

When the baby blessing and the 
dinner and all of it are over, I pull off 
the highway and into a truck stop. 
Kori’s ringing up my cell phone so 
I turn it off and set it on a cardboard 
coaster. And even though I’m alone 
and there’s a beer under my nose, it 
reeks like rotten grain. I'll drink it 
like medicine. m 





by Vivian Olsen 
Greenbelt, Maryland 


A well-written novel about marriage 
is rare. Marriage is terrain for the stout- 
hearted, and Jane Smiley doesn’t flinch 
from her responsibility to truth. “Hap- 
pily ever after” actually means that once 
the door closes on the private life of a 
couple, we can’t possibly imagine or 
describe what will happen in the years 
that follow. 

Private Life sweeps us from an 1883 
public hanging in post-Civil War Mis- 
souri, through the San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire of 1906, and ultimately 
to the “re-location” of Japanese Americans to California 
in 1942. We experience the beginning of the twentieth 
century from the view of Margaret Mayfield Early, who 
is described as one who “hardly knew, even as old as she 
was, what person she had been.” 

A good young woman, Margaret remains with her 
mother while both of her younger sisters marry and 
start families. Margaret’s mother strikes up a friendship 
with Mrs. Early, mother of the town’s most illustrious 
citizen, Captain Early, a well-traveled astronomer. By 
tacit agreement the women decide it is time for their 
children, ages 27 and 38, to marry. Soon Margaret finds 
herself traveling in 1905 by train to California with her 
new husband. They settle on Mare Island where Captain 
Early has a position working in his own observatory. 
Mare Island, a shipyard accessible only by ferry, repre- 
sents further isolation for the new Mrs. Early, who has 
left Missouri and all her kin. 

Captain Andrew Jackson Jefferson Early is a great 
mystery to his wife, being irreligious and so different 
from traditional Missourians. Equally baffling to her are 
the taboo subjects of sex and pregnancy. Conversations 
with more experienced women provide vital information 
for Margaret as she navigates the waters of matrimony. 
Seeking to understand her situation, she pores over old 
letters and scans her husband’s wardrobe and book- 
shelves, alternately perplexed and fascinated by his life 
of science. 

Margaret was taught, as we are in LDS culture, that 
marriage is destiny. Smiley follows this assumption 
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Private Life 
by Jane Smiley 
Knopf, 2010. 318 pp. 


down various paths, including the life 
of Dora, sister of Margaret’s brother- 
in-law. “No amount of money could 
purchase a husband” for Dora, whose 
plainness and outspoken wit count 
against her in St. Louis. Through Dora, 
we see the development of a new femi- 
nism. Her forthright manner is in perfect 
contrast to Margaret’s reticence, and the 
relationship between the two women is 
one of the more charming aspects of the 
novel. 

Through Margaret’s discoveries, Andrew emerges 
as one of Smiley’s most precisely described characters. 
Many wives can recall moments of startling clarity about 
their husband, the man apart from his public persona. We 
may move about in shadowy perceptions for a while, but 
the searing, blinding flashes of reality are experienced 
alone, without help. We inwardly gasp and try to make 
sense of the unions we entered into publicly, but which 
are experienced behind closed doors. The ties which 
bind us feel at times restrictive, at other times reassuring. 
Margaret finds no voice for her unspeakable thoughts. 

Time marches slowly but inexorably forward in this 
many-layered tale. Like Margaret, we wake up after 
decades of marriage to a very different social map than 
the one we inhabited in our youth. The landscape of 
the world has changed, and the ground supporting the 
marital bonds has altered almost imperceptibly. Jane 
Smiley said in an interview that although the novel is 
historical in its sweep, it is ultimately about marriage. 
I found that many reviewers of this novel were disap- 
pointed that Margaret was not a more proactive heroine, 
suggesting that any modern woman would have given up 
on her marriage. Yet I think we often fail to appreciate 
the struggle of some women who decide to stand by their 
commitments: our grandmothers, great-grandmothers, 
our friends, and ourselves. The capacity of imperfect 
individuals to weather extreme transitions without being 
cast adrift, or apart, is the true marvel of marriage— a 
marvel, this novel suggests, which deserves our utmost 
and deepest respect. m 


Mary Beyond the Manger 


by Aimee Evans Hickman 
Baltimore, Maryland 


As someone ever eager for more 
references to the holy women of our 
faith, I find the Christmas season to 
be one of the more satisfying times 
of year. Churches and mantels be- 
come a golden glimmer of a girl on 
a donkey, and our hymns become a 
hallelujah of reverence to the noble 
mother who birthed a savior in a 
stable. 

But six weeks of seeing one holy 
woman as a majestic image on a box 
of holiday cards, a statue in the na- 
tivity, isn’t enough for me. I want to 
know the Mary beyond the manger. 

With that in mind, Exponent IT 
offers these thoughts as ways to con- 
sider and teach about Mary beyond 
the scene of Christ’s birth. 


Mary’s Message of Social Justice 
In her longest speech in all of 
scripture, the Magnificat found in 
Luke 1, we get a hint of the values 
and beliefs Mary must have impart- 
ed to her son. Upon revealing her 
pregnancy, Mary declared: 


My soul glorifies the Lord and my 
spirit rejoices in God my Savior, for 
he has been mindful of the humble 
state of his servant. From now on 
all generations will call me blessed, 
for the Mighty One has done great 
things for me — holy is his name. 
His mercy extends to those who fear 
him, from generation to generation. 
He has performed mighty deeds with 
his arm; he has scattered those who 
are proud in their inmost thoughts. 
He has brought down rulers from 
their thrones but has lifted up the 


humble. He has filled the hungry 
with good things but has sent the 
rich away empty. He has helped his 
servant Israel, remembering to be 
merciful to Abraham and his descen- 
dents forever, even as he said to our 
fathers (Luke 1:46-55, New Interna- 
tional Version). 





These verses epitomize the Mary that 
so many in the Christian world have 
come to reverence. As author, and 
devoted Marian, Beverly Donofrio 
puts it, “Her words are a hymn to the 
unexpected, the world turned upside 
down, a hymn to the disenfranchised, 
a reason to take heart. Mary was a 
Jew in Roman occupied lands; she 
would marry a man who could not 
own land, which placed them at the 
very bottom of the social heap. But 
Mary knew that the poor and lowly 
were BLESSED to the Lord.” 

Mary’s radical call to social jus- 
tice anticipates Christ’s own message 
by thirty years and is compelling 
confirmation that Jesus was as much 
His mother’s son as His Father’s. 


Mary’s Mothering of the Divine 

As Mormons, we believe that Christ 
chose His role in the plan of salva- 
tion before he came into the world. 
But we also believe that in mortality 
Christ became the savior by learn- 
ing “line upon line and precept upon 
precept.” Mary’s own sense of call- 
ing, her belief in the redemption of 
humankind, would guide and influ- 
ence Jesus. And though Mary didn’t 
always understand her teenage son, 
she sought to understand and learn 
from Him as she pondered the ques- 
tion—who is this boy of mine? Her 
growing confidence in His mission 
emboldened Jesus to preach and per- 
form miracles. Christ’s first recorded 
miracle in scripture was an answer 
to Mary’s request when He turned 
water into wine in Cana. 

Perhaps what is most divine 
about Mary is the unflinching belief 
she had that she was raising an eter- 
nal soul whose purpose was central 
to God’s plan. And in the end, isn’t 
that the very essence of what we try 
to learn here on earth—to nurture, 
protect and strengthen the eternal 
soul? While Mary and Jesus’ mis- 
sions in life differ from our own, 
we would do well to follow Mary’s 
example: to look into the sweet faces 
of our little ones and each other and 
see “gods in embryo.” 

I’ve come to better appreciate 
why so many, beginning with Jesus 
Himself, appeal to Mary as one who 
can empathize with their suffering 
and fortify their faith. Maybe when 
I put the nativity set away this year, 
Pll leave Mary out a little longer. We 
could use a mother like her around 
our house. 


